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MUSSORGSKY’S YOUTH 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE LATEST INFORMATION 


By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


ONSIDERING the assurance with which all of Mussorgsky’s 
C biographers, from Stassof (1881) to the most recent—not 
excluding the present writer, whose biography! appeared 
in 1908—tell the story of the composer’s childhood and early 
youth, many readers will be surprised to learn that on these periods 
of his life we have practically no information except such as is 
provided in his autobiography (a brief and sketchy notice which he 
wrote in 1871), besides a few reminiscences jotted down by his 
brother Philaret for Stassof’s benefit. We have independent 
accounts of the characters of the preparatory school and the cadet 
school of which he was a pupil trom 1851 to 1856; and evidence 
that, eighteen months after entering the regiment of the Guards, 
he resigned his commission (July 1858; not -i859, as has generally 
been believed) in order to devote himself wholly to music. 

It becomes gasier io iollow Mussorgsky’s progress and adven- 
tures from thé resignation onward, and to check whatever infor- 
mation has come forth on the matter. But, as regards the first 
twenty years or so of his life, we must be content to make the best . 
we can of the scanty materials we have. There seems to be little 
hope that more will turn up at this late date. How far the state- 
ments contained in the autobiography may be considered reliable 

The original appeared in French. An English translation by A. Eaglefield Hull 
appeared, under the title, ““Musorgsky: The Russian Musical Nationalist,” in 1919. 
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will presently appear; and it will be seen that nothing could be 
more unwise than to elaborate upon them. 


* * 
* 


The autobiography survives in three distinct drafts: one in 
Russian and two (unfinished) in very bad French. Stassof, 
referring to it in 1881, did not mention this fact, which was made 
public thirty-six years later. Here is a translation of the part of 
the Russian draft that concerns the early years. Passages appear- 
ing here and there in the French that supplement or correct the 
Russian are quoted in footnotes. 


Modest (Petr) Mussorgsky. Russian composer. Born March 
16th, 1839, in the Toropets district, government of Pskof.2 Under the 
influence of his nurse, he became familiar with the old Russian tales.’ 

It was mainly his familiarity with the very spirit of the life of the 
people that impelled him to extemporize music before knowing even the 
most elementary rules of piano playing. His mother gave him his first 
piano lessons. He made such progress that at the age of seven he was 
able to play small pieces by Liszt; and at eleven, at a party in his parents’ 
home, he performed in front of a large audience a big concerto by Field. 
His father, who worshipped music, decided to develop his ability, and 
his musical education was carried on under Herke at Petersburg. This 
teacher was so pleased with his pupil that he made him play, at the age 
of twelve, a concert Rondo by Hertz at a charity affair given at the 
house of Mrs. Riumin, a lady-in-waiting. The success and the im- 
pression created by the young musician’s playing were so great that 
Herke, although an exacting taskmaster, presented him with a copy of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A-flat major. At thirteen, young Mussorgsky 
entered the school of the cadets of the Guards and was honored by 
particularly gracious notice on the part of the late Emperor Nicholas. 
At that time he composed a small piano piece which he inscribed to his 
comrades. This was published by his father with Herke’s help. It was 
the gifted young musician’s first’ pubtished composition., At the school 
he associated much with the religious instructor, Father Krupsky, and 
succeeded, thanks to him, in acquiring -a deep knowledge: of the very 
essence of old church music, Greek® and Catholic. At the age of 17, he 
entered the Preobrajensky regitnént. One. cf his brother officers, 
Vonliarsky, introduced him to the great composer Dargomyjsky, at whose 
house Mussorgsky became acquainted with the leading representatives of 
musical art in Russia, C. Cui and M. Balakiref.6 With the latter the 


2It was discovered in 1911 that the real date of his birth was March 9th (21). 


Tout enfant, il veillait peut-étre des nuits; de 14 vient naitre la passion de dire 
au monde le tout de l’homme, pour |’incorporer en formes musicales.” 


4*¢ |, legons durant il n’a pu supporter ce qu’on lui prescrivait. Néanmoins....” 
5“Luthérienne-protestante.” 


5**Le grand cceur et le grand esprit de Balakiref ont fait ressusciter Moussorgsky 
pour aller 4 large pature.” 
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nineteen-year-old composer studied the whole history of the evolution of 
musical art, by means of actual examples, and with strict systematic 
analysis of all the capital works of European composers in their historical 
sequence, and through sedulous playing of these works [with Balakiref] 
on two pianos. Balakiref introduced him to the family of one of the 
greatest experts in Russian art, the famous critic Stassof . . . soon after- 
wards Mussorgsky made friends with another gifted composer who is now 
a well-known professor at the Petersburg Conservatory, N. A. Rimsky- 
Korsakof. Intimacy with this small group of talented musicians and also 
with a wide circle of scholars and writers such as Lamansky, Turghenief, 
Kostamarof, Grigorovich, Kavelin, Pissemsky, Schevchenko, and others, 
greatly stimulated the young composer’s mind and gave it an earnest, 
strictly scientific turn. 


Mussorgsky proceeds to describe his further career, using 
many laudatory epithets, mentioning among other things the 
“triumphant success” of “‘Boris Godunof,” and stating that the 
two operas ““Khovanshchina” and “‘The Sorochinsi Fair’ are “now 
going through the press.” 


* 


The autobiography was first published and discussed from the 
historical and critical points of view by “Vladimir Karenin” 
(Stassof’s daughter) in the special Mussorgsky number of the 
Musical Contemporary, Petrograd, June, 1917. At that time 
nothing was known of the circumstances which led to its having 
been written, except for Stassof’s statement that it had been pre- 
pared at the request of a foreign publisher. Yet the key to the 
riddle had been given as early as 1881 in a letter, signed “M. P.,” 
to the Russian Musical Messenger. The communication is now 
reprinted in Andrei Rimsky-Korsakof’s admirable book “‘Mussorg- 
sky, letters and documents, with an introduction and notes, etc.”’. 
Moscow, 1932. It said: 


Stassof in his article on Mussorgsky tells us, on the strength of the 
autobiography, that the composer, while at school, made, under Father 
Krupsky’s guidance, a thorough study of old church music. I showed the 
article to Father Krupsky, who smiled and said he had played a far smaller 
part in Mussorgsky’s education. Mussorgsky belonged to the school- 
choir and was interested in the composers whose music was sung in church. 
Father Krupsky gave him works of Bortniansky and other (but not older) - 
composers to study. Shortly before his death, Mussorgsky told me he 
had written a fairly detailed autobiography in French for Hugo Riemann. 


Riemann, in 1880, was preparing his dictionary, and had sent 
out requests for particulars to musicians of all countries. Andrei 
Rimsky-Korsakof’s investigations confirm, in all respects, M. P.’s 
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disclosure; the final text of the autobiography, if it still exists, 
ought to be in Hugo Riemann’s archives. 

Thus is the peculiar tone and character of these curious docu- 
ments accounted for. Mussorgsky wrote them in 1880, at a time 
when he was ill, poor, vainly striving to finish “Khovanshchina” 
and “‘The Sorochinsi Fair,’”’ and saw the one work of his which had 
won a measure of fame, “Boris Godunof,” mutilated in performance 
and gradually dropping out of the repertory. He was naturally 
tempted to show himself and his career (especially when writing 
particulars for publication abroad) in the best possible light. 

Viewed thus, the autobiography appears as a truly pathetic 
but not altogether reliable document. Mussorgsky’s account of 
his childhood may be correct in the main; but it may also be as 
embellished as that of his studies under Father Krupsky—who, 
according to the testimony of N. Kompaneisky,’ was far from 
being an expert on old church music of any country—or as that 
of the stage reached by “Khovanshchina” and “The Sorochinsi 
Fair” (both were left unfinished). In short, it behoves us to be 
neither unduly suspicious nor unduly trustful. 





* * 


Here is the portion of the notice written by Mussorgsky in 
1871 that refers to the early years. It was written at the request 
of Glinka’s sister, Liudmila Shestakova, and was published in 
“Letters and Documents”: 


MUSSORGSKY. The first composition, published, to the author’s 
regret, by Bernard in 1852, was “‘Porte-Enseigne Polka,” inscribed to his 
comrades of the Cadet School. He was then 13 years old. 

1856—Attempt to write an opera after Victor Hugo’s “Han d’Is- 
lande.” Nothing ensued, nor could ensue (the author was seventeen).® 

1858—Scherzi: (1) B-flat major, performed in 1860 at a concert of 
the Russian Music Society, A. Rubinstein conducting. (2) C-sharp minor 
(for piano—unpublished), Songs. 

1859—Nervous disease. Cure at the Tikhvin waters. I composed 
“Kinderscherz” (going through the press). 

1860—I exercised my brains. 


7A composer and critic who passed through the school jor the cadets a few years 
after Mussorgsky, got acquainted with him in 1867, and saw a good deal of him until 
theend. His reminiscences on the subject of Krupsky appeared in the Russian Musical 
Gazette in 1906, and have been overlooked by all biographers of Mussorgsky except 
Findeisen (“‘Mussorgsky’s Youth,” in the Year-book of the Imperial Theatres, 1911). 


8This is the only mention Mussorgsky made in writing of the “attempt.” Stassof 
must have received from him verbal particulars, for he states ‘Mussorgsky had planned 
to write the libretto himself.” 
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1861—Intermezzo (going through the press); Preludio in modo 
classico; Minuetto. 
1862—I set my brains in order and acquired valuable knowledge. 


Philaret Mussorgsky’s recollections (also first published in 
“Letters and Documents’’) tell us little except that his brother was 
a studious and successful pupil, popular with his comrades, and 
much addicted to reading books of history and philosophy; that 
he started translating Lavater into Russian; and that Herke 
taught him the piano but nothing whatever of theory. One 
paragraph is worth quoting in full: 

In his childhood, youth and maturity, he always evinced a deep love 
for the people and peasants. He held that the Russian mujik was a real 
human being (a monstrous error) and in consequence endured losses and 


poverty cheerfully. This love for the peasants compelled him to take up 
work in 1863 as a clerk in the civil service. 


The passage refers to the consequences of the ukase of 1861, 
enfranchising the serfs, but is not quite accurate. If the Mussorg- 
sky family was thoroughly impoverished, it was due mainly to the 
fact that Philaret, as will presently be seen, did not successfully 
administer what remained of the estate after the ukase had gone 
into effect. Modest is said to have made over his share of the 
estate to him. Despite the inaccuracies of Philaret’s notes, they 
are valuable, and, on certain points, probably quite reliable. 

Mussorgsky’s taste for work and for reading was not en- 
couraged either at the school or at the regiment. Kompaneisky’s 
description of the surroundings in which he moved between 1852 
and 1858 makes one shudder: 

The embryo cadets considered study below their diginity. This 
view was shared by the head of the school, General Sutgof, who, whenever 
he saw Mussorgsky working at his desk, would say to him, “‘Mon cher, 
what kind of an officer will you make?”” The general objected to his 
pupils’ drinking vodka like the common people, or coming back to the 
school on foot when they were drunk. But he was genuinely proud when 
a carriage and pair would bring back any one of them who had been over- 
come by the fumes of champagne. This was the sowing. The life in 
the regiment was the harvest. The young officers’ favorite occupations 
were dancing, gambling, drinking, and expedient love-affairs with titled 
ladies or wives of wealthy merchants. 

According to the recollections of Mrs. Alexandra Molas ~ 
(published in ‘‘Mussorgsky, Articles and Materials,” edited by 
Y. Keldysh and V. Yakovlef, Moscow, 1932), 

Mussorgsky, in later years, was fond of talking of his early child- 
hood in the country, but not of his later youth. Apparently, during his 
military career, he was for a time under the influence of dissolute com- 
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rades, and ruined his health for life. When I first met him, he was in 
very straitened circumstances. I know for sure that he had given his 
brother his share of the paternal property, saying: “Philaret is married 
and has children; I shall never marry, and am capable of earning my own 
living.” 

In the face of this evidence, it is hard to doubt that he started 
acquiring the drink-habit at school and during his eighteen months 


or so in the army. 
~ * 


Information for the following years is more satisfactory. 
Stassof, who met Mussorgsky in 1857, speaks from personal knowl- 
edge, and we have Mussorgsky’s letters to Balakiref. Even so, 
not all that the biographies have told us is altogether accurate. 

The second chapter in the tale of his youth, as usually told, 
describes, in accordance with the autobiography, his friendship 
with Dargomyjsky, Balakiref, and Stassof; the influence which 
they exercised on him; and the encouragement they gave him from 
the very outset. The documents now available, however, show 
that only in 1868, when Dargomyjsky started composing “The 
Stone Guest,” did Mussorgsky and the elder members of the 
Balakiref group begin to consider him a pioneer and leader instead 
of a back-number. (Stassof’s nickname for him and his circle had 
been “‘the Russian Invalids.””) Many disparaging references to 
Dargomyjsky’s earlier activities occur in Mussorgsky’s correspon- 
dence (“‘Letters and Documents,” pp. 47, 78, 93, 539). By the time 
Mussorgsky began to believe in Dargomyjsky and to be affected 
by his influence, he had already crossed the threshold of artistic 
maturity. Moreover, Stassof was not, at first, the trusted guide 
and supporter he was to become. In his biography of 1881 he 
says “I first met Mussorgsky in 1857 and we forthwith became 
friends.” This is not the whole truth. He may have liked 
Mussorgsky from the first (most people found him very likable, 
then and later), but he had no high opinion of him. As late as 
1863, he wrote to Balakiref: “I have no use for Mussorgsky. 
His views may tally with mine, but I have never heard him express 
an intelligent idea. All in him is flabby, dull. He is, it seems to 
me, a thorough idiot.” To which Balakiref replied: “Yes, Mus- 
sorgsky is little short of an idiot” (“Articles and Materials,”’ p. 
116). It is only in the late sixties that Stassof’s views changed. 
Mussorgsky’s relations with Balakiref were far more complicated. 
Balakiref was fond of Mussorgsky, eagerly strove to train, direct, 
and help him in all sorts of ways, but had little faith in him, and 
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frankly disliked most of his music, although he granted that it had 
merits of akind. He was to hurt his feelings deeply by mercilessly 
rebuking him with regard to “Boris Godunof’—in public 
(Borodin, Letters, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1928, p. 311). This occurred 
in 1871. In 1878 a reconciliation took place and Balakiref availed 
himself of the opportunity to lecture Mussorgsky and to advise 
him to learn harmony and to work under Rimsky-Korsakof— 
Mussorgsky dutifully listening and agreeing (““Letters and Docu- 
ments,” pp. 373, 374). Finally Balakiref’s rebukes were forgotten 
and only his many genuine services remembered: hence the 
generous tribute to him in the autobiography. But we are able to 
see now that, during all the years when Mussorgsky was struggling 
to find himself, he must have felt far more isolated, if not actually 
abandoned, than has hitherto been realized. 





~ * 
* 


The most mysterious problem in the story of Mussorgsky’s 
youth remains the change which took placein himin 1857-1858, when 
he decided to devote himself entirely to composition. There is no 
possibility of determining exactly what the force was that impelled 
him to take this decisive step. Except for the report of his youth- 
ful improvisations, nothing shows that he was tormented by an 
early longing to express himself in music, or to follow a definite 
line in composition. Few signs of individuality are to be detected 
in anything he wrote before he reached the age of 25. Nor do we 
see that any particular kind of music, or the music of any one com- 
poser, stirred his imagination and ambitions more than another. 
The notion of writing dramatic music appealed to him; but al- 
though, when first visiting Moscow, he had felt “reborn a true 
Russian,” and had been fascinated by both the relics of the past 
and the “beggars and rogues” he saw in the streets (letter to 
Balakiref, June, 1859), he asserted no early inclination for realism 
or nationalism. The utmost we can say is that the inborn tenden- 
cies were there; and that his early contacts with music, and the 
atmosphere of the keen, active little circle in which he moved, 
provided the first stimuli, vague, perhaps, but potent. 

Let us try to outline a reasonably faithful picture of him during” 
the years that followed his happy childhood. He certainly gave 
early promise of becoming a brilliant pianist—Cui was to say that 
had he stuck to the piano he might have rivalled Rubinstein. 
Later he displayed (we have much testimony to that effect) 
attractive talents as a singer and amateur actor. These talents 
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constitute a noteworthy trait, implying an intuitive sense of 
intonation, gesture, and character. But he gave no sign of rising 
above the level of the gifted and successful amateur. He had, as 
shown by what we know of his reading and by his letters to 
Balakiref, an inquiring mind; a lively, at times unrestrained, 
imagination; a rare gift for self-analysis; and enough will-power 
to pul up, at least for a time, a fight against the effects of early 
pernicious influences and the onslaughts of nervous disorders. 

Here are excerpts, referring to his physical and mental health, 
from those letters. 

October 19, 1859: Less than two years ago I was tormented by a 
cruel disease: mysticism, coupled with cynical thoughts on God. I was 
able to hide it from you, but you must have noticed the repercussion on 
my music. I suffered terribly and became morbidly sensitive. Then 
(maybe because I found distractions; maybe because I indulged in fan- 
tastic dreams) this mysticism decreased; and my brains having reverted 
to normal working order, I took measures to extirpate it altogether.® 
I have partly succeeded by now. 

February 10, 1860: Thank God, I am getting a little better after 
cruel, very cruel physical and mental sufferings. ... My mind had 
wrecked my body. Dear Mily, I know you love me. In Heaven’s 
name, when we are together, try to guide me, do not let me break loose. 
I must give up for a time my musical studies and all intellectual work, 
in order to look after my bodily health, 

The nervous breakdown may have been partly a consequence 
of indulgence in drink. But the main cause appears to have been a 
double crisis of pubescence. It was mental at first, and, later—as 
shown by portions (untranslated here), of the letter of February, 
1860, which contains, besides other indications, a very frank con- 
fession—physical, and definitely sexual. 

It is impossible to determine how the physical crisis affected 
the further evolution of his mind and disposition. He never was 
interested in expressing in music the emotions of love. (This is a 
broad statement which, in a full study, would have to be qualified.) 
This fact, coupled with his horror of marriage (vouched for by his 
friends and by various utterances in his letters), has given rise to 
the notion that those emotions were foreign to him. Yet Karaty- 
ghin, in the course of investigations carried out at Mussorgsky’s 
birthplace, heard a story of his having been, as a youth, in love 
with a cousin of his (Musical Contemporary, Petrograd, 1917, 
special Mussorgsky number, p. 221); and unpublished letters from 
Stassof to Findeisen state that he was infatuated for a time (prob- 
ably in 1859-1860) with a brilliant society woman, Maria Shilov- 
skaya, and later with a young opera singer, A. Latysheva. We 


8Cf. in the 1871 notice: “I exercised my brains. ...” 
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also know that still later he bore a great—and probably Platonic— 
love to Nadejda Opochinina, whose memory he commemorated 
in his admirable “Epitaph” of 1875. But this is all that can be 
said concerning his affection for women. A native delicacy pre- 
vented his ever touching upon such a subject in his letters or con- 
versation. A similar feeling, on another plane, led him to shun 
unclean topics. Once he confessed to Balakiref (letter of January 
19, 1860) that he had “sunk into the mire in an affair with a 
woman”; but he gave no details. In another letter, he expressed 
his dislike to certain coarse jokes in which Stassof had been in- 
dulging (“Letters and Documents”’ p. 36). 

To revert to the main point: Mussorgsky wrote to Balakiref 
on September 26, 1860: “You will be glad of the change that has 
taken place in me. My mind is strong now. Thank God, I am 
thoroughly cured.” He settled down to hard work. But fora long 
time he continued to feel that he was “‘not yet near finding him- 
self” (Letter to Balakiref, March 11, 1862). 

Balakiref had succeeded in making Mussorgsky work more or 
less methodically: do exercises in part-writing, and compose or 
outline sonata and symphony movements. Whether he, with his 
uncompromising views and domineering manners, was the ideal 
teacher for Mussorgsky may be questioned. But it may be said 
that the ideal teacher for him did not exist at the time in any 
country, let alone Russia, in which there were no resources for the 
technical education of a composer; and that he was lucky to find 
Balakiref ready to advise and instruct him (as was Borodin, to 
find Rimsky-Korsakof ready to guide him in the early sixties). 

Balakiref—whatever his shortcomings as a teacher of tech- 
nicalities may have been—was certainly well-advised in making 
him study, if not “all the capital works of European composers in 
their historical sequence,” at least many by Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Berlioz, and Liszt— 
Mussorgsky having already been acquainted with the music of 
Glinka and Dargomyjsky (letter to the present writer, quoted in 
his “Mussorgsky,” 1908, reprinted 1921). It may be noted that 
there are in Mussorgsky’s style no traces of Balakiref’s direct 
influence such as are to be noticed in the styles of Borodin or 
Rimsky-Korsakof. It is interesting to note that Mussorgsky . 
mistrusted musical orientalism from the outset (Borodin’s and 
Kompaneisky’s testimony, and letter to Balakiref of February 25, 
1858: “I will not and shall not write Eastern Music—it’s all 
snares and pitfalls”), and also ““Musical Mathematics” or formal 
working-out (Borodin’s testimony). 
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As regards his views on music during the apprentice period or 
later, it is advisable to remember a remark by Lapshin (Musical 
Contemporary, 1917): “to quote utterances culled from his letters 
as if they were part and parcel of a treatise on esthetics or of a 
well-weighed profession of faith, instead of being just impulsive, 
cursory talk, with the natural amount of exaggeration, shows a 
lack of critical conscience.” His early opinions on the music of 
other composers certainly reflected, now and then, the “official” 
views of his circle. But on these views we have contradictory 
reports. Rimsky-Korsakof, in his “Memoirs,” declares that the 
circle had a poor opinion of Liszt’s music. Stassof and Cui assert 
the contrary. Rimsky-Korsakof also says that Bach’s music was 
regarded as “cold, machine-made, lifeless.” Karenin (in the 
Preface to the published correspondence between Stassof and 
Rimsky-Korsakof, in Russkaya Mysl, Petersburg, 1910), states 
that this was an error of memory on Rimsky-Korsakof’s part, and 
was applicable in actual fact only to the opinion of one of Balaki- 
ref’s friends, Nikolai Borozdin by name. Karenin relates also 
that “Beethoven’s symphonies, except the ninth, were regarded 
as comparatively insignificant.” Here, again, we may have a 
magnified echo of certain individual estimates. One of the earliest 
letters from Mussorgsky to Balakiref (December 17, 1857) men- 
tions that he is preparing Beethoven’s second symphony for the 
following Thursday. Generally speaking, before one makes use 
of the information concerning Balakiref and his circle contained 
in Rimsky-Korsakof’s “Memoirs,” it is indispensable that one 
study the various Russian crilicisms of these “Memoirs” by 
Karenin, Timofeief, and Yakovlef, among others, and also the 
admirable Preface, by Andrei Rimsky-Korsakof, to the third 
Russian edition of the ““Memoirs” (Moscow, 1928), and so ascer- 
tain the need for a number of readjustments. 

As regards Wagner’s music, there can be no doubt that 
Balakiref, Stassof, and Cui were hostile to it. This, however, did 
not prevent Mussorgsky’s learning a good deal from Wagner—as 
is shown by his use of the lettmoti» in “Boris Godunof’’ and even 
in “‘The Marriage.” His early letters give clues to a few of his 
likes and dislikes; but, apart from such evidence as they afford, 
we are once more confronted with contradictory reports. For 
instance, Stassof states that Mussorgsky greatly admired Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni.” Lapshin, on the strength of an account by the 
painter Repin of his indulging in parodies of Mozart at the piano, 
inclines to the belief that he held Mozart’s music in little esteem. 
Whatever may have been his attitude toward Mozart, all the 
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evidence we have seems to show that the music which stimulated 
his imagination the most was that of Glinka, Gluck, Berlioz, Liszt, 
Schumann, and, later, Dargomyjsky’s “Stone Guest.” 


* * 
o 


The catalogue of his known works up to his twenty-fourth 
birthday (March, 1863—the date is selected arbitrarily, but the year 
actually marks a turning point, or almost does) consists of a few 
songs and piano pieces; one chorus for “dipus’’; a Scherzo for 
orchestra (scored with Balakiref’s help); a first version, for piano, 
of the “Intermezzo” which was to be developed and scored in 
1867; and a few unpublished, unfinished works. The “(Edipus” 
chorus is fine but not particularly original. Most of the instru- 
mental pieces are insignificant. The themes of the B-flat major 
Scherzo are commonplace, not strikingly differentiated or in- 
geniously worked out. Its Trio is graceful and poetic, but is 
clumsily linked to the repetition of the first section by a single 
chord of the augmented fifth (B flat, D, F sharp) which neutralises 
the effect of passing from D major to B flat. The themes of the 
Scherzo in C-sharp minor are more significant and better differ- 
entiated. The Trio (quite as Eastern as that of the B-flat Scherzo) 
is very pleasing. The “‘Kinderscherz” is graceful and somewhat in 
the manner of Schumann. One interesting detail in it is the sudden 
interruption of the easy undulating flow of the music by the eleven 
incisive measures that lead up to the Trio. These measures 
almost anticipate, in miniature, an effect that Balakiref was to 
use ten years later. This Trio is a kind of Fileuse, long and rather 
monotonous (it consists of eighty-five measures in 3-8 time); 
the coda is brilliant and effective. 

In all these early pieces, Mussorgsky’s chief concern seems to 
have been for grace and prettiness on a small scale. There are no 
high colors, no asperities, no traces of experiment with the unusual. 

The same, on a whole, may be said of the songs, five in number 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6,7 in the Lamm edition). But the earliest of these, 
*‘Where art thou, little star?” is beautiful—especially, as shall 
presently be shown, in its first version. Another, ““The leaves were 
sadly rustling,” deserves praise for its telling romantic feeling and 
fine melodic line, both suggestive of Schubert. But the real 
Mussorgsky is not yet revealed; even at their best, these songs 
might be the early works of Borodin, for example, or even (except- 
ing “Where art thou, little star?””) of some minor Russian. 
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On the strength of a letter to Balakiref, supposed to have been 
written in 1862, it was believed that Mussorgsky, by that year, 
had completed a first version of his tone-poem “A Night on the 
Bare Mountain” (see Toe Musicat QUARTERLY, July, 1923, p. 435). 
Andrei Rimsky-Korsakof, in “Letters and Documents,” succeeds 
in proving that this letter was written in 1867. The enigma of an 
1862 version, of which nothing was known other than what was 
mentioned in the letter, is thus done away with. 

“Where art thou, little star?” in its first version, with piano 
accompaniment, is altogether delightful and touchingly beautiful. 
It dates from 1857. (See “Years of Youth,” Lamm edition, Mos- 
cow, 1931, p. 1. The Lamm edition is the only one that gives the 
full unadulterated texts of all Mussorgsky’s works, with all known 
variants.) There is a version of 1858 for voice and orchestra 
(same edition, p. 4) which differs from the former one in many 
important particulars. As a result, when studying the song, 
Mussorgsky’s earliest-known composition (for no trace remains of 
the Polka of 1852), we have to face a curious problem. We are 
confronted with two settings of the same text. The points in 
which the second differs from the first are far too great to be 
regarded as mere corrections. But the discrepancies are not 
great enough to be traced back to differences of conception (such 
as gave rise, for instance, to Liszt’s two settings of Goethe’s Wer 
nie sein Brot mit Trénen ass). The same problem arises, in a far 
more complicated form, with regard to the two versions of the song 
**King Saul” (1863) and of certain portions of the second act of 
“Boris Godunof” (1869 and 1871); and, to a lesser extent, with 
regard to other songs. What little can be said about “‘Where art 
thou, little star?” will not help much to solve the problem as 
it concerns that song. Jn the orchestral version a middle 
section has been added. The remainder has been considerably 
altered, the vocal part is shorn of its coloratura, the harmonies are 
changed. The whole is less attractive, less subtle, less sensitive. 
Not one of the changes seems to have been dictated by consider- 
ations of orchestral needs or possibilities (of which Mussorgsky, 
in 1858, must have known practically nothing); nor are these 
changes of a kind which might have been suggested by an adviser. 
One is almost tempted to wonder whether Mussorgsky did not, 
when composing, occasionally lack decision and consistency, 
whether he did not remain very much at the mercy of the inspir- 
ation, or whim, or chance of the moment. The doubts are formid- 
able ones even when one remembers that in the music of his 
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maturity he showed purpose enough; they are doubts certainly not 
to be dealt with casually. 
Here are the first few bars of both versions: 


Adagio 





Voice 


star, where_____ art thou, hast thou lost_____ thy____ beams? 


S———- jp 





Voice 


Piano 





thon, bright— star, 





It remains for us to examine this early product for forecasts 
of Mussorgsky’s mature style (concerning which see THE Musicat . 
QuaRTERLY, October, 1932). The examination reveals, apart from 
any question of spirit, mostly negative signs: a paucity of bold 
harmonies, abundant use of long values in the vocal parts, a tendency 
to dwell on one harmony, practically no changes of time-signature, 
and very few rhythmic changes. The positive signs are: the 
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modal character of the song (especially in the first version, which 
uses a variable scale, D sharp and E sharp alternating with 
D natural and E natural), and also one or two “‘finger-prints,” 
of which the most striking is, in the first version, the cadence 
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derived from Russian folk-music, and used by Mussorgsky, later, 
in a number of closely interrelated variants. 
* * 
* 


Such are, roughly outlined, the principal additions and 
corrections which recently published information provides con- 
cerning the first twenty-four years of Mussorgsky’s life. 

With 1863, after he had “‘set his brains in order,”’ a pew period 
began, marked by his life in the “commune,” the influence of the 
new social and literary ideas that were in the air, his work on 
*‘Salammbo,” and the first songs of his artistic maturity (‘‘Kalli- 
strat,” “The Night,” “The Peasant’s Lullaby,” etc.). The period 
from 1863 to 1868—the year when he wrote “The Marriage” 
(first act) and started writing “Boris Godunof’—is the most 
enigmatic of all, and much study will be required before the story 
of his development and maturity can be told. In the present 
state of our knowledge, it seems we may ultimately have to accept 
without adequate explanation the fact that, in the course of those 
four or five years, Mussorgsky found himself and steadily pro- 
gressed towards the apex of his creative powers. The letters he 
wrote to Cui, Rimsky-Korsakof, Nikolsky, and Mrs. Shestakova 
in the summer of 1868, after having finished the first act of “The 
Marriage,” show that he was conscious of his power and had a 
clear vision of future achievements. To Mrs. Shestakova he 
wrote: “God grant me life and strength, and I shall have much 
to say—after ‘The Marriage.’ I have crossed the Rubicon; but 
“The Marriage’ is a cage in which I must remain until I am fully 
trained.” 

This was on July 30, 1868. A fortnight later he wrote to 
Rimsky-Korsakof a letter containing a remarkable profession of 
faith colored by many questionable but characteristic assertions 
(see THe Musicat QuaRTERLY, July, 1923, p. 438). In the 
autumn, having given up all idea of continuing with “The 
Marriage,” he started work on “Boris Godunof,” the first three 
scenes of which were finished before the end of the vear. 
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MECHANICAL MUSIC IN OLDEN TIMES 
By HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


HENEVER mechanical music is mentioned, one naturally 
thinks of our latest inventions, of the most highly perfected 
products of a technical, industrial age. They comprise 

a large variety of sensitive machines, from electrical devices, radio, 
tone-film, phonographic records, pianola, and orchestrion, down 
to the humble barrel-organ. However, we are not concerned here 
with these modern contrivances; rather do we propose to show 
that the idea of mechanical music is not a child of the 20th century, 
but that for hundreds of years builders of instruments, mecha- 
nicians, and inventors have been busy constructing various kinds 
of mechanical instruments. 

To be sure, little is left today of all these long-continued 
attempts. This is chiefly because the technical resources of former 
centuries were insufficient for a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
The technical command of electricity, the precise methods of 
modern machine-building and engineering, were needed to carry 
mechanical music beyond the stage of infancy. 

Let us first define the terms “mechanical music,” “mechanical 
instruments.” Every instrument, of course, as well as the playing 
of any instrument, comprehends mechanical elements, and con- 
sequently one speaks, for instance, of the mechanism of the piano, 
or the mechanism of a violinist. The term “mechanical music,” 
in its special sense, however, applies to music produced without 
the direct assistance of a player, or music transmitted over a 
long range. Two main classes of mechanical instruments may be 
distinguished: (1) instruments which, by the nature or limitation 
of their mechanism, can render only certain pieces that may be 
repeated as often as desired; (2) instruments which can transmit 
any given music, just as a mirror reflects any and every object 
within its reach. It is clear that the reflecting or reproducing of 
any musical impression requires a relatively high degree of per- 
fection. Only the extraordinary technical precision of modern ~ 
apparatus, such as we find in the telephone, microphone, or radio, 
can permit transmission of music over practically unlimited 
distances, even from one continent to another, across oceans. 
During the infancy of mechanical music such attainments were 
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undreamt of by even the boldest spirits; what they were satisfied 
to attempt was the automatic rendering of certain pieces only. 


* * 
* 


Probably the oldest mechanical instrument known at present 
is the carillon (chime of bells). The Low Countries were the 
classical home of the carillon, and from there it spread over Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and other lands. Today, some of the 
finest and largest sets of chimes can be heard in America. The 
principle of the carillon was known already in ancient times in 
China and the neighboring countries; and, when the Dutch acquired 
their Indian colonies, they found in the Asiatic carillon, as early as 
1600, a type of musical instrument with which they had long been 
familiar at home. In the miniature paintings of the middle-ages 
the carillon is met with rather frequently, not yet as a mechanical 
instrument, but sounded by a player who strikes the bells with one 
or two hammers. Mechanical carillons are mentioned in the 
Netherlands with the beginning of the 13th century. In the duomo 
of Orvieto, in Italy, a strange relief, dating back to about 1300, 
can still be seen, representing a set of bells that are rung by means 
of a revolving machinery with weights. In the 14th century, 
carillons in the towers of cathedrals and town-halls of Dutch and 
Flemish cities were no longer something new or unusual.! In 
Holland and France, during the 15th and 16th centuries, the 
building of large and complicated carillons became a matter of 
lively competition. If Antwerp boasted a set of 47 bells, the rich 
commercial cities of Bruges and Ghent had to have sets of 49 and 
52 bells, ranging from those of very considerable size, emitting low 
bass-tones, to the little treble bells. Thus the 52 bells of Ghent 
had a compass from g—c’. 

The mechanism consisted of a revolving cylinder made of wood 
or iron, studded with pins or pegs that fitted into prepared holes of 
the cylinder, each pin ending in a hammer which struck a bell as 
the cylinder turned. Sometimes as many as six hammers were 
provided for a single bell, in order to obtain quick and precise tone- 
repetition. In the large Flemish carillons the metal cylinder 
sometimes had as many as ten thousand holes for the playing pegs 


1Cf. G. W. Rice, “Carillon Music and Singing Towers of the Old World and the 
New’’; New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1930. W. G. Rice, “‘Carillons of Belgium and 
Holland,” New York, 1915. Curt Sachs, Handbuch der Musikinstrumentenkunde, 
Leipzig, 1920. On carillons in England cf.: Charles Maclean, “Bow bells,”” Sammel- 
band Internat. Musik-Ges. VII, 400-409; W. Starmer, “On Carillons,”’ Zeitschrift Internat. 
Musik-Ges. VI, 337-40. 
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in order to vary the repertory; it meant of course a considerable 
piece of work and required skill to take a large number of pegs 
out of their holes and place them in a different order of holes for a 
new piece. A frequent change of pieces was therefore not custom- 
ary in the automatic carillons. In later times the mechanism 
of the large carillons was improved and occasionally replaced by 
a playing-console, similar to the one employed in organ-playing; 
it was provided with a keyboard, so that an artist seated at it could 
direct the mechanism at will. For the powerful bass-bells, some- 
times weighing as much as 9000 kilograms, even pedals were built 
in, corresponding to the organ-pedals. We see here the purely 
mechanical carillons half-way converted into hand-played instru- 
ments. The repertory of the famous large Dutch and Flemish 
carillons was rather extensive: not only songs and chorals could 
be played, but also longer motet-like pieces of a complicated 
polyphonic texture. A rich literature on the construction of 
carillons, published in the 17th and 18th centuries, is left to us, and 
is proof of the high technical standing of the art of carillon-building 
and playing. In Holland, during the 18th century, some musicians 
made a specialty of writing for the carillons. The best-known, 
among such composers, were the organists, Pothoff in Amsterdam 
(born 1726), van den Gheyn in Louvain (1721-86), and J. A. H. 
Wagenaar, sen., representing a later epoch, in Utrecht. Experience 
has taught that for carillon-music three-part writing is preferable 
to four-part, and that the big bass-bells must be used sparingly and 
with caution, whereas those sounding in the higher octaves 
occasionally permit of considerable speed. 

The olian harp, a favorite with romantic poets, also belongs 
to the group of mechanical instruments, if one is at all inclined to 
call the sounds produced by it music. The Molian harp is a 
longish wooden box, with from 8 to 12 gut-strings running across 
a bridge that stands on a sounding-board; the strings are loosely 
stretched, of different thicknesses, but all tuned in unison. If the 
strings of an Molian harp that is suspended in the open air, are 
made to vibrate by the impact of the wind, or are exposed to a 
current of air in a half-open window, the strings begin to sound in 
mysterious, magical harmonies. They are formed of the overtones, 
the octave, fifth, fourth, etc., up to the distant overtones of the - 
higher octaves, and if the wind is blowing very strong, it evokes 
from the strings, besides the harmonic overtones, the usually 
hardly perceptible higher and highest inharmonic overtones, and 
the harp begins to wail in strange, indefinable chords. About 
1800, a musician in Rudolstadt, named Koch, improved the 
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£olian harp by adding to it a second system of 12 strings, tuned 
an octave lower than the other strings, thereby increasing the 
sonority of the bass-notes and the effect of the overtones, and 
extending the compass of the instrument to nearly six octaves. 

The erudite Jesuit Father, Athanasius Kircher, who lived in 
the 17th century, has given a detailed description of the olian 
harp in his once famous book Phonurgia (published in 1673), and 
he is generally credited with having revived interest in this ancient 
instrument, almost entirely forgotten in his time. Only in the 
18th century, however, did the olian harp fully reawaken to 
life; and to the English poet, Alexander Pope, is often given credit 
for having so glorified the instrument that it became fashionable, 
till its vogue died again about 1800. 


* * 
* 


The most popular mechanical instruments of the 17th and 18th 
centuries were the Spieldosen (music boxes) and Spieluhren (mu- 
sical clocks). The mechanism of these instruments consists of a 
metal comb, with more or less deeply incised teeth, each tooth 
tuned to the pitch of a certain tone. This comb is brought into 
contact with different pins set in a revolving cylinder. The cylinder 
is turned by means of a handle or, automatically, by clockwork. 
The pins are fixed in the cylinder in such a manner that they touch 
certain teeth of the comb, simultaneously and in succession, as the 
order of the tones in a given piece of music may prescribe. All 
these musical boxes and clocks can of course play only such pieces 
as their mechanism has been prepared for. 

Mechanical instruments of this kind were somewhat improved 
when the metal comb with its teeth was replaced by little organ- 
pipes. A revolving cylinder and handle continued to be used in 
the new system. Little organs, set into motion by the turning of 
a handle, so-called Serinettes (canary-bird pipes), with high tones, 
were first introduced in the 18th century for the purpose of teach- 
ing melodies to the song-birds, by continual repetition of the same 
melody. This graceful, tiny instrument was later enlarged in all 
its proportions and finally developed into our plebeian barrel- 
organs, and “‘penny-in-the-slot” machines—often with perforated 
disks in place of the revolving cylinders—which for so long added 
to the charms of corner-saloons and odeum-arcades. 

Closely related to the Serinette and its descendants is a 
second kind of music-clock: a little organ connected with a clock- 
work. Through centuries the Spieluhren and Flétenuhren (musical 
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clocks, flute-clocks) were a fashionable requisite and a favorite 
piece of furniture in the German home, in the families of the 
nobility and gentry. As early as the year 1600 mechanical instru- 
ments of this type were built with remarkable skill. We derive 
a very instructive and interesting insight into the technical con- 
struction of these organ-works from the documents relating to the 
lawsuit of the great German composer, Hans I eo Hassler, against 
the creditors of a clever Augsburg mechanician, who had furnished 
to Hassler a number of musical automata in 1601 and later. In 
the Sammelbénde of the former International Society for Music 
(October, 1912), Friedrich Roth published (pp. 34-49) these docu- 
ments, which he discovered. Their value for us lies less in the legal 
wrangle between Hassler and his opponents than in the numerous 
details concerning the admirable musical automata made for 
Hassler by Georg Heinlein. Hassler also composed music for this 
organ, which, as he writes, “by itself, without the help of the hand 
plays several pieces.””. In Nuremberg and in other cities Hassler 
gave public concerts with these “artificial instruments”’; in Prague 
he showed one of them to the Emperor Rudolf, who was so much 
pleased with it that he bought it. 

The manufacture of mechanical organ-works became identified 
with Augsburg and surrounding parts of the country. We hear of 
numerous especially excellent instruments of this sort, made during 
at least 150 years in Augsburg. Gerber’s Lexicon of 1792, for 
example, mentions the celebrated mechanician Eppinger of Augs- 
burg, a collaborator of the piano-builder Stein, weil known for 
his relations with Mozart. Eppinger’s masterpiece was a figure 
of Pan, leaning against a tree, playing on his pipe of nine reeds 
various pastoral pieces, moving the flute to and fro with his arm 
while he played, and furnishing the necessary wind with his 
lips. The proper articulation, the correct staccato and legato of 
the music were much admired. When in 1770 Marie Antoinette, 
as a bride, passed through Augsburg on her way from Vienna to 
Paris, she was so much delighted with this artificial Pan, that she 
presented Master Eppinger with a golden medal. He also built 
bird cages in which artificial canary-birds whistled and trilled. 


* * 
* 


The most celebrated builder of mechanical instruments, in the 
18th century, was the Frenchman Jacques de Vaucanson (born, 
1709, in Grenoble; died, 1782, in Paris). He was, however, not a 
specialist in musical automata, which he built only occasionally. 
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Some of his most admired automata were a silk-mill; a weaver’s 
loom; and a seated flute-player, who could play 12 pieces, “blowing 
the wind into an ordinary flute, and opening and covering the holes 
of the flute with his fingers.” Another Vaucanson automaton 
was a shepherd, standing erect, who could play 20 pieces on his 
Provencal shepherd’s pipe, “beating the time on a little drum with 
his right hand.” In his pamphlet Le mécanisme du fliteur automate 
(Paris, 1738) Vaucanson explains his mechanism in detail. Thus 
he writes: “The muscles of the breast demand a power of 56 
pounds in order to produce the high c, the highest tone, whereas 
2 ounces are sufficient for the lowest tone e.” 

Another important treatise on the art of transferring musical 
compositions onto revolving cylinders was written by the learned 
Father Engramelle (1727-1781) of Paris. His book La Tonotechnie, 
published in Paris, 1775, is an explicit handbook on mechanical 
music, on musical boxes, flute-clocks, carillons, automatic organs, 
and similar instruments. He also was one of the earliest scientists 
to busy himself with the problem of a typewriter for music, a 
problem not quite solved even today. His idea was to construct 
an apparatus able to write down automatically whatever was 
played onapiano. The problem had already attracted the interest 
of technical inventors. As early as 1747 a London clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. Creed, had presented to the Royal Society a “demon- 
stration of the possibility of making a Machine that shall write 
ex tempore Volontaries or other pieces of music, as fast as any 
master shall be able to play them, upon an Organ, Harpsichord, etc., 
and that in a character more natural and intelligible and more 
expressive of all the varieties those instruments are capable of 
exhibiting, than the characters now in use.” A few years later, 
in 1752, a German inventor constructed a similar apparatus, 
perhaps influenced by his English predecessor. The Geheime 
Justizrat Unger in Brunswick presented his invention to the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, and the celebrated mathematician 
Leonhard Euler corresponded with him at great length on this 
matter. Many years later, in 1774, Unger published, at Bruns- 
wick, a full description of his apparatus. Without doubt the 
skilful Berlin mechanician, Hohlfeld, was encouraged by Unger’s 
plan to realize practically what so far had only been proposed 
theoretically. He actually built a writing-machine. Two cylinders 
provided with paper-rolls were fixed on a piano. The tones were 
written by pencils on the paper, unrolled by means of clockwork, 
in a kind of telegraphic notation, with dots and short lines. One is 
of course reminded here of modern inventions like the pianola. 
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The Haydn Flute-clock of 1792. 





Vienna. 





Rear view. 
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In its report of 1752, the Berlin Academy praised the apparatus, 
but criticized the notation as being too troublesome, since all the 
dots and lines had to be transcribed again into the ordinary musical 
notation. It is regrettable that Hohlfeld’s clever and interesting 
apparatus, in which scientists of the rank of Euler and Sulzer 
were highly interested, was destroyed by fire. 

Paris was the principal place of origin for curious mechanical 
inventions during the 18th century. There a German immigrant, 
the instrument-maker Schnell—in 1789, the year of the French 
Revolution—had, after long experiments, perfected his strange 
Wind-Clavier or Anémocorde.2 It was a sort of AZolian harp with 
a keyboard and bellows for producing wind, combining elements of 
a harp, a clavier and an organ, but it was only partly automatic. 
The Anémocorde was much admired in Paris on account of its melt- 
ing, lovely, and poetic sound; the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
recommended it in terms of high praise, and Queen Marie An- 
toinette offered to the inventor the sum of 150,000 livres, without 
however being able to pay this large amount, because of the 
political upheaval. The terrors of the revolution pretty soon 
made futile all attempts to utilize the invention. The Anémo- 
corde was brought to Vienna, and there was sold in 1803 to a 
wealthy Englishman, named Robertson. 

It may be casually mentioned here, that, as early as the 18th 
century, inventors tried their wits on several problems relating to 
the electric clavier and the color-clavier. 

The Jesuit Father La Borde, in 1759, presented to the Parisian 
music-lovers his Clavecin électrique, a sort of carillon with a key- 
board. The single bells were made to sound by electricity, the 
electric current being made active by the pressing down of a key 
on the keyboard. A detailed description of the instrument is 
given in La Borde’s book: Le Clavecin électrique, avec une nouvelle 
théorie du mécanisme et des phénoménes de Vélectricité, Paris, 1761. 
Also in Forkel’s Litteratur der Musik (Leipzig, 1792) a summary 
description may be found. 

The Clavecin oculaire (the color-clavier) of the Jesuit Father 
Castel was shown in Paris in 1725.3 Instead of hearing tones one 
saw colors, when its keyboard was played upon. Every tone of the 
scale had its definite color, which became visible after the corre-. 
sponding key had been pressed down. Later Castel added to his 


2A detailed description of the Anémocorde is given by Gerber in his Neues Lexicon 
der Tonkiinstler, 1814, vol. IV, page 104. 


°Cf. Forkel, Litteratur der Musik, Leipzig, 1792, p. 264. 
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scale of color a scale of sounds, and thus anticipated a 20th-cen- 
tury idea, propagated by the Russian composer Scriabine and others. 


* * 
* 


The 18th century is the classical epoch for mechanical music. 
It seems that even people of high intellectual and artistic culture 
found a strange, almost magical charm in listening to lovely 
music sounding without a visible player or even a visible instru- 
ment. The rationalistic 18th century had as a counterbalancing 
tendency a longing for the irrational, supernatural, for phantoms 
and spirits. Not only a Voltaire and a Kant, but also a Mesmer 
and a Cagliostro could impress a blasé world. The artificial 
mechanical instruments of music satisfied the same weakness. 

Berlin and Vienna were leading in the industry of mechanical 
music-clocks. Frederick the Great of Prussia was a passionate 
admirer of the delicate and charming sound of highly perfected 
music-clocks, and the royal predilection explains why all the lead- 
ing Berlin musicians, as well as the most skilful mechanicians of 
the Prussian capital, turned their special attention to the improve- 
ment of the fashionable Flétenuhren (flute-clocks). Compositions 
for the flute-clock were written by Quantz, K. H. Graun, Kirn- 
berger, C. Ph. Em. Bach, and W. Friedemann Bach, all of them 
in close touch with the King, who was an accomplished musician. 

The instrument constructed towards 1800 by Vdller, an instru- 
ment-maker of Hesse-Cassel, reminds one of a sensational invention 
of 1931, the new Bechstein-Nernst Piano, with its electric tone- 
production and its combination of radio and gramophone. This 
so-called Apollonion was a combination of two clavier-like instru- 
ments. It consisted (1) of an upright piano; (2) of a system of 
8-, 4-, and 2-foot organ-pipes for the second clavier; (3) of an 
automaton in the shape of a boy who played several flute-concertos 
with correct fingering. One could either play on the pianoforte 
any piece desired, or use the second clavier as though one were 
playing on an organ; one could even accompany, on the piano, the 
flute-concertos played by the automaton, and, moreover, both 
claviers could play a number of pieces automatically. 

In Vienna the flute-clock reached high perfection, so that even 
the great masters Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, did not consider it 
below their dignity to write occasionally for the cylinders of the 
flute-clock makers. Father Niemecz, who was an especial celeb- 
rity in the construction of mechanical instruments, was a close 
personal friend of Haydn. For many years he was librarian 
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of Prince Esterhazy at Eisenstadt, played the violoncello in 
Haydn’s orchestra there, and later saw a great deal of Haydn in 
Vienna. One of his most intricate instruments, built for an 
Englishman in 1798, was a mechanical organ with 112 pipes, that 
played before a distinguished public in the aula of the Vienna Uni- 
versity* Mozart’s “Magic Flute” Overture, three other orchestral 
pieces by Mozart, and two pieces by Haydn, with the greatest 
precision, sounding like a big orchestra. Three magnificent 
flute-clocks of Father Niemecz have come down to our days and 
are in the possession of Viennese families. These three instru- 
ments are in an excellent state of preservation and are especially 
valuable, because they play Haydn compositions exclusively, 
works written by the master expressly for use in these clocks. No 
less than 30 Haydn pieces, otherwise unknown, are preserved in 
the cylinders of these three clocks. On the occasion of the Haydn 
centennial these 30 charming pieces were published in a collection, 
in a version for piano arranged by Dr. E. F. Schmidt (publ. by A. 
Nagel, Hanover). The same author has also, in a comprehensive 
study,® treated in detail the history of the 3 Viennese flute-clocks, 
and described the Haydn pieces. A Columbia Record has been 
brought out recently (Lindstrém Co., Berlin) with four pieces 
written by Haydn for one of these flute-clocks in 1792, and three 
others (dated 1793) for a flute-clock given as a present to Haydn 
by Prince Esterhazy. Of these seven delightful pieces the minuet, 
Der Wachtelschlag, is especially charming; Haydn knew how to 
adapt even a Prelude and Fugue to a mechanical instrument. 
Another highly esteemed Viennese mechanician was Johann 
Strasser. One of his most admired instruments was a mechanical 
organ, built in 1802 for St. Petersburg. This so-called ““Mechan- 
ical Orchestra” had the form of an antique temple. The pipes 
were distributed in two orchestras. The instrument played sym- 
phonic works, two overtures, two piano-concertos, and a quintet 
by Mozart; Haydn was represented by the Military Symphony, 
which, by the way, was a favorite number of the large mechanical 
instruments in those years. This “‘Mechanical Orchestra,” accord- 
ing to the description of contemporary musicians, could play 
not only crescendo and sforzando, but also tempo rubato. Accord- 
ing to the critical comment of the Leipziger Musikalische Zeitung, 
the entries of the different parts in the fugues were so distinct 
that, for the purpose of making them clear, the mechanical instru- 


‘See report in Wiener Hofzeitung, 4. April, 1798 
5In Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, Leipzig, 1932. 
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ment was preferable to the real organ. The Emperor of Russia 
eventually bought this fine mechanical organ. 

In a certain sense the Drehleier (organistrum, vielle, lira 
tedesca, lira organizata) is also a mechanical instrument. It is a 
string-instrument, using not a bow but a wheel, moved by a 
handle, for setting the strings into vibration; a sort of keyboard 
serves to shorten the strings and produce the various single tones. 
Haydn wrote a considerable number of pieces for this Drehleier, 
mainly by order of King Ferdinand IV of Naples: five concertos 
for one and two Drehleiern with orchestra, in 1786; quite a number 
of Notturni for two Drehleiern, clarinets, horns, violas, violoncellos, 
and double-bass.*® 

Mozart wrote three pieces “fiir ein Orgelwerk in einer Uhr” 
(for an organ-work in a clock): a little Andante in F major (Kéchel 
No. 616) and iwo pieces in F minor. The first of these two pieces 
(Kéchel No. 594) is left to us only in a piano version for four 
hands. It begins with an harmonically rich Adagio, which is 
followed by a Sonata-like Allegro in F major, leading back again 
to the first Adagio, varied in a thoughtful and broad manner. 
The second F minor piece (Kéchel No. 608) is still more remark- 
able. One may even call it the crown of all pieces ever written for 
mechanical instruments. In masterly polyphonic style it intro- 
duces in the middle section a splendid fugue which returns once 
more at the close in a still richer version. A slow Intermezzo in 
A-flat major is full of elegiac beauty. Rich harmony, passionate 
expression, mature art, distinguish this composition, written in 
Mozart’s last years. The serious and profoundly meditative 
piece has nothing playful about it. It is most expressive memorial 
music, written to be performed at a special occasion, the unveiling 
of the “Mausoleum erected to the great Fieldmarshal Laudon.” 
Count Deym (1750-1804), who in later years was deprived of his 
rank because of a duel he had fought, and called himself plain 
Herr Miiller, had given Mozart the order for the three pieces, 
destined as an attraction for his cabinet of art, situated on the 
Kohlmarkt in Vienna, and transferred in 1796 to an imposing 
building near the Bastei especially erected for it. This extra- 
ordinary collection contained many copies of famous statues, 
curious wax-figures, many automata, pictures, and curios, and 
was generally considered one of the noteworthy sights of Vienna; 
a Schlafgemach der Grazien was made particularly famous by the 
mysterious music of invisible automatic instruments. 


‘Cf. an article by E. F. Schmidt on Haydn’s compositions for the Drehleier in 
Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, 22. Novemb., 1931; also Die Musik, 1932, p. 451. 
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Beethoven too, in his younger years, had relations with the 
eccentric Count Deym-Miiller, and he too wrote a few pieces for 
one of the mechanical instruments in the Count’s cabinet. A 
splendid, large, richly ornamented Viennese flute-clock a few 
years ago became the property of the Collection of Old Instru- 
ments at Leipzig University; it formerly belonged to the Heyer 
Museum of Instruments in Cologne. This flute-clock, built by 
the excellent Viennese mechanician, Franz Egidius Arzt, has 77 
flute-pipes and 8 revolving cylinders, with a splendid repertory: 
a duet from Haydn’s “Creation,” overtures to Gluck’s Iphigenia 
in Aulis, to Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris, Rossini’s Adelaide of Bur- 
gundy and also a Grenadier-March by Beethoven. 

After 1800 the Viennese mechanician, Johann Nepomuk 
Maelzel, stood in close personal relations with Beethoven. He is 
now known as the inventor of the Metronome, but during his life- 
time he enjoyed popularity and even celebrity as a builder of com- 
plicated mechanical music-apparatus and automata. One of the 
finest pieces of the former Heyer Museum in Cologne was a writing- 
desk with a music-box by Maelzel. It contained no less than 18 
cylinders, playing several entire concert-programs, with overtures 
by Mozart, Gyrowetz, Weigl, Hummel, Isouard, Boieldieu, Paér, 
Spontini; many dances and marches; an echo-piece by Cherubini, 
much in vogue at the time; pieces by Cramer; and two movements 
from Beethoven’s Violin-Sonata, Op. 12, No. 3. 

The large flute-clocks had reached so great a perfection that 
towards 1820 they occupied the place now filled by the phonograph. 
The more popular Viennese restaurants provided mechanical 
instruments of the best type for the entertainment of the guests; 
and it is known that even Beethoven, when he came to his favorite 
Gasthaus for dinrer or supper, liked to listen to the flute-clock; 
he enjoyed especially Cherubini’s “Medea” Overture. Like 
Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven wrote pieces for the flute-clock on 
special order. Three of these pieces were discovered in Beet- 
hoven’s autograph in the Berlin State Library by the former 
director of its Music Department, Dr. A. Kopfermann: an Adagio 
in F major, a merry Scherzo in G major, and an Allegro in G major. 
The clever businessman Maelzel even succeeded in persuading 
Beethoven to write a great symphonic work, destined for Maelzel’s” 
so-called Panharmonikon, the battle-symphony ‘“‘Wellington’s 
victory or the battle of Vittoria.” Finally, however, Beethoven 
abandoned the idea of writing his score for a mechanical instrument 
and made a symphony of it. Continuous quarrelling with Maelzel 
was the reason for Beethoven’s change of plan, and a lengthy law- 
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suit was the consequence. The first performance of “Wellington’s 
Victory,” on December 8th, 1813, made an immense sensation. 
The program on that occasion was a unique curiosity. Besides 
two new Beethoven symphonies, heard for the first time, i.e., the 
Seventh Symphony in A major and the just-mentioned Battle 
Symphony, it offered, between them, as a grotesque intermezzo, 
two marches by Dussek and Pleyel, played by Maelzel’s Mechanical 
Trumpeter. This automaton, dressed in the uniform of a trum- 
peter of an Austrian Cuirassier Regiment, played on his trumpet 
marches and signals, also pieces with orchestra. After a pause, 
he appeared again in a new uniform as a French Dragoon and per- 
formed a new series of pieces, according to the report of the Leip- 
ziger Musikalische Zeitung, with so “‘pure and agreeable a tone, as 
the most skilful virtuoso is not able to produce.” A genuine 
Maelzel Panharmonikon is preserved in the Landesgewerbemuseum 
at Stuttgart. Its history is worth mentioning.’ It was built in 1805 
in Vienna, was sold, 1807, in Paris to Napoleon or Eugéne Beauhar- 
nais, and came later into possession of the ducal family of Urach, 
who gave it to the Stuttgart museum. 

Lately some pieces for flute-clock by Michael Haydn have 
been found in Salzburg. For a long time Salzburg had been a 
centre of mechanical music, and to this day such relics as the 
Glockenspiel, Salzburger Stier, and Hellbrunn Water-organ testify 
to the skill of the Salzburg mechanicians. 

The mechanical instruments of the older type reached their 
greatest perfection towards 1820. Whatever could be accom- 
plished by the use of cylinders, weights, clockwork, wind-power, 
and pipes had been exhausted. Further progress could be made 
only by the application of new principles. Of these, electric power 
has certainly been the most marvelous. And there is no telling 
what new surprises it has in store for us. Compared with the 
modern electro-mechanical music, the former attempts appear as 
humble predecessors and as a mere beginning. Yet even these 
earliest mechanical instruments show that inventive genius, skill 
of handicraft, taste, intelligence, and imagination, combined to 
fashion a thing of beauty and a work of art, which cannot always 
be said of their modern successors. 


7Communication of Georg Kinsky, Cologne. See Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissen- 
schaft. March, 1932, p. 335. 











WEBER AS NOVELIST AND CRITIC 
By GERALD ABRAHAM 


hands at literature or journalism is not a long one. Nor, 

with the exception of Schumann and Berlioz, does it record 
any conspicuous successes. We read Wagner’s prose works, it 
is true, but after all they are for the most part only skilful propa- 
ganda. Whatever the Wagnerians may say, the master had no 
real literary flair; no one can pretend that he was a stylist. De- 
bussy had a light and witty touch, but compared with Berlioz he 
was only a clever amateur at the game of criticism. Tchaikovsky 
must be relegated to a still lower class, though his newspaper 
articles make interesting, and sometimes unintentionally amusing, 
reading—simply because they were written by the composer of the 
Pathétique. Probably not many people would think of including 
Weber’s name in the list at all, for his writings seem to be almost 
unknown to the general musical public. Benedict says little about 
them in his well-known “Life of Weber,” only making a passing 
reference to an article on Morlacchi’s Jsacco and quoting from 
a notice of Meyerbeer’s long-forgotten Alimelek. But some 
readers may remember that Grove, in “Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies,” speaking of the Fourth Symphony, says: “Carl 
Maria von Weber, then in his hot youth, was one of its sharpest 
opponents, and in a jeu d’esprit in one of the journals of the period— 
if that can be so called which exhibits neither jeu nor esprit—has 
expressed himself very bitterly. It is supposed to be a dream, in 
which the instruments of the orchestra are heard uttering their 
complaints after the rehearsal of the new work.” And Grove 
goes on to quote Weber’s skit at considerable length. 

As a matter of fact, Weber’s writings, spread over the period 
1809-1821, cover a fairly wide field—concert notices, analyses, 
fiction and even poetry.!. But by far the most interesting of all 
these productions is the unfinished novel, Kiinstlerleben, a work 
which gives him a unique place among composer-authors. And, as. 


, \HE list of distinguished musicians who have tried their 


1Including an Ode on Vogler’s Birthday, 1810, which was set to music by Weber’s 
fellow-pupils, Meyerbeer and Giinsbacher. It begins: 
“Willkommen, teurer Vater, hier 
In deiner Kinder Reihen, 
Wo alle eng vereinigt dir 
Die wiirmste Liebe weihen.” 
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it happens, the lampoon on the Fourth Symphony was actually 
intended to form part of this novel. 

Kiinstlerleben—or, as Weber first thought of calling it, Ton- 
kiinstlers Leben, eine Arabeske—must have been begun when the 
composer was still in his early twenties, at the time when he was 
private secretary to Prince Ludwig of Wiirttemberg, for one episode 
appeared in the Stuttgart Morgenblatt in 1809. Other fragments 
were afterwards published in the Muse and in the Taschenbuch 
zum geselligen Vergniigen edited by Friedrich Kind, the librettist 
of Der Freischiitz, but the novel as a whole was never finished. It 
remained somewhere at the back of Weber’s mind for a number 
of years and at long intervals he worked at it afresh. But all that 
we have is the first, third, and seventh chapters fairly worked out, 
fragments of the second, eighth, ninth, and twenty-second chapters, 
one or two other passages expressing views on esthetics and life 
in general, which might have been inserted almost anywhere, and a 
synopsis of the contents of the chapters according to a second 
revised draft of the whole. From this last it appears that there 
were to have been twenty-three chapters in all, though curiously 
enough the fourth, fifth, and sixth are omitted from the synopsis. 
The Artist’s Last Will and Testament was to form an epilogue. 
Another curious feature is the C below the bass clef, which heads 
the first chapter. Weber intended that each chapter should have 
a similar note-heading; and at the end, when the hero looked back 
over his life, the headings were to join in achorale. The notes 
were also to form a Cirkelkanon, which would moreover sound the 
same backwards and forwards, and at the same time be “to some 
extent a picture of human life’’! 

It would be idle to pretend that Kiinstlerleben has great merit 
asanovel. Yet it is far more than an interesting curiosity, a mere 
freak of a man of genius. It has real value in that it gives us not 
only Weber’s opinions on many points connected with music, but 
many unique glimpses of the workings of a composer’s mind. 
Kiinstlerleben is not an autobiographical novel in the usual sense, 
though some circumstances in the life of the composer-hero, 
variously referred to as “Felix” and “A’’, are identical with those 
of Weber’s own (for instance, the early loss of his mother, his 
father’s laxness, and his life at a court). But the book is almost 
certainly a spiritual autobiography. If Felix is not Weber, his 
thoughts and feelings are clearly Weber’s. The opening chapter, 
for example, gives us a ic description of a state of mind which 
Weber, himself, must have often experienced: the torment of the 
creative artist who for the time being cannot create. 
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Vague longing, stretching out into a dim distance where one hopes 
to find alleviation, without being able to say exactly how; painful 
excitement of inward power on which consciousness of a high ideal lays 
heavy fetters, fetters from which one sometimes gives up all hope of 
release; irresistibly violent impulses to work, calling up giant pictures 
of would-be accomplishment which immediately dissolve into a pure 
void of thought... . 


These phenomena could be described only by one who had experi- 
enced them. 


The very position I had taken up to work at the piano was, as my 
last resource, a bad sign. The composer who gets his material from 
there is almost always born poor or well on the way to handing over his 
mind to the banal and commonplace. For these hands, these damned 
“‘piano-fingers” which from constant practice acquire a sort of inde- 
pendence and self-willed intelligence, are quite unconscious tyrants of 
the creative power. They invent nothing new, in fact everything new 
is uncomfortable to them. Quietly and cunningly, like true mechanics, 
they botch old, familiar limbs of sound into whole bodies, which look 
almost like new figures, and which, because they sound clear and 
euphonious, are accepted at a first hearing by the corrupted ear. How 
differently does the man create whose inner ear is the judge of things 
simultaneously invented and criticised. This spiritual ear... is a 
divine secret, peculiar to music and incomprehensible to the non- 
musician. For it hears whole passages, even whole pieces at a time, 
and takes no notice of little gaps and unevennesses, leaving the filling 
in and smoothing out of these to later consideration. . . . 


Again, further on in the same chapter: 


With me everything must conform to musical shapes. The sight 
of a stretch of country is to me the performance of a piece of music. I 
sense the whole, without dwelling on the details of which it is composed; 
in short, the scene, curiously enough, moves in time. It is a successive 
pleasure. 


The plot and characterisation of Kiinstlerleben are very weak. 
It is easy to see from the completed fragments that there would 
have been only one real character, the hero himself. The others 
are mere clay-figures seen through the medium of Felix’s own person- 
ality. And even Felix is not very interesting apart from the fact 
that he is a composer; in other respects he differs in no way from 
the numerous sentimental-romantic heroes of early nineteenth- 
century German fiction. He has any amount of temperament— - 
but no character. Weber obviously lacked the novelist’s most 
essential quality—the power to create and definitely visualise 
scenes and characters, still more, the ability to make the reader 
share his vision. He could only set down his own experiences 
naively and directly; and, as most of his experiences were inward 
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rather than active the novel would probably have become a rather 
self-conscious soliloquy, interrupted by melodramatic incidents 
and outbursts of bitter, somewhat heavy sarcasm, directed at the 
musical fashions of the day. 

The most amusing of these episodes, unessential to the action 
and interpolated in the manner of the Confessions of a Beautiful 
Soul in Wilhelm Meister, are the dream of the orchestral instru- 
ments and the parodies of French, Italian, and German opera which 
occur in Chapter Seven. Felix, who has fallen in love with a girl 
named Emilie (of whom he knows nothing but her Christianname), 
goes to a masked ball, where his disguise is quickly penetrated 
by various other masks. The scene is merely sketched, and the 
curiously haphazard punctuation shows that it was to have been 
re-written later: 

A girl touched me and offered me an orange. For your beautiful 
playing a few days ago. A devil pushed against me and said, ““com- 
pose this for me’’; I read “to Emilie,”’ snatched it and said: “even 
from the devil I adore whatever bears her name, you shall have it at 
the next ball.”” A nun took my arm; the bad music must annoy the 
ear of a connoisseur.—No, my dear, but what does annoy my ears is 
that the whole world can find nothing to talk to an artist about but 
what he never likes to discuss, only to feel—his art. 


Then comes the masque-like interlude of the opera-parodies. 
A clown appears and announces a “grand declamatory, dramatic, 
melopoetic, allegorical representation in verse.” First comes a 
figure symbolising Italian opera, heralded by “‘a noise made in the 
orchestra to make the audience quiet, which in Italy is called an 
Overture”: 
ScENA 
Recit. ODio... addio.... 
Arioso. Oh non pianger mio bene 
Ti lascio—Idol mio— 
--- OlME.... 
Allegro. Gia la Tromba suona.... 


Colla parte. Per te morir io voglio. ... 

pin stretto—O Felicita. .. . 

(A ten-bar trill on “‘ta’’, the public applaud frantically.) 
DveEtTTo 


—Caro...! 

—Cara...! 

a Due. Sorte amara.... 

(The sweetest passage in thirds on “amara’’, because of the ‘‘a’’.) 
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Allegro.—oh, barbaro tormento— 
(No one has been listening, but a connoisseur shouts Bravo, 
Brava, and claps; and the whole audience joins in fortissimo.) 


The parody of French grand opera is taken from a skit published 
in Paris in 1670, but is worth quoting for its own sake: 


ACT I 


La Princesse: Cher Prince, on nous unit. 
Le Prince: J’en suis ravi, Princesse. 
Peuple, chantez, dansez, montrez votre allégresse. 


CHorRvs 


Chantons, dansons, montrons notre allégresse. 
Enp or Act I 


ACT II 


La Princesse: Amour! 

(Warlike sounds; she falls unconscious. The Prince appears 
fighting his enemies, and is struck down.) 

La Prine: Cher prince. 

Le Pr: Heélas! 

La Prine: Quoi? 

Le Pr: J’expire! 

La Prine: O Malheur! 

Peuple, chantez, dansez, montrez votre douleur. 


Cuorvs 
Chantons, dansons, montrons notre douleur. 


(A march closes Act IT) 


ACT III 


(Pallas appears in the clouds) 
Pallas: Pallas te rend le jour. 
La Princ: Ah, quel moment! 
Le Pr: Oj suis-je? 
Peuple, chantez, dansez, célébrez ce prodige! 


CHorvus 
Dansons, chantons, célébrons ce prodige! 


There is a long pause before the appearance of the German opera - 
which, as the clown has to explain to the impatient audience, is in a 
bad way. But Agnes Bernauerin, described as a romantisch-vater- 
liindisches Tonspiel, appears eventually and proves at least that 
Weber did not mind laughing at himself, as well as at other people. 
A quotation from the First Act must suffice: 
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First ScENE 
(The scene changes) 


SEconD ScENE 

Duke (with retinue): Knight, follow me to the hall of state. She 
shall give thee her hand to-day, or snakes and vipers in the castle- 
“a according to their wont. ... Thou understandest. .. . 

xit.) 

(Scene changes) Albrecht (appears): Kaspar, thou followest me. 

(Scene changes) (A ghost appears warningly). 

Albrecht: Who art thou, incomprehensible being? 

Ghost: I have power to do everything—but hasten, noble 
youth, I will rescue thee later. 

Albrecht: Rescue or die. 

(Two Minnesingers appear): Wait, noble sir; we will sing you 
the whole story. 

(Scene changes.) 

FINALE 


(Wooded rocky scene. Left, in the background, a castle; a vineyard 
on the other side; nearer, a hermit’s hut. Left foreground, a cave; nearer, 
a bower; in the middle, two hollow trees; nearer the front, a subterranean 


passage.) 
(Hermit enters singing prayers. Agnes sings an aria in the castle, 


accompanied by chorus of grape-pickers from the other side. Albrecht is 
sleeping in the bower and sings disconnectedly in his dreams. The terrified 
Kaspar sings a polonaise in the hollow trees. Robbers in the cave sing a 
wild chorus. Protecting spirits hover over Albrecht. Sounds of battle 
behind the scenes. A march is heard from the other side. Naturally all 
at the same time. Two lightning flashes come from different directions and 
shatter something.) 

All: Hah! 

The Curtain Falls. 
In the Second Act Agnes is thrown over a bridge and left hanging 
by a nail, while Albrecht and the chorus sing at great length that 
no time is to be lost, etc. It will be seen that there was nothing 
very subtle about Weber’s humour. 

This interlude is no sooner over than the plot at last begins 
to develop. The mysterious Emilie, unknown to Felix, is at the 
ball too, and Felix in his disguise is mistaken for a dissolute prince 
(suggested perhaps by Prince Ludwig of Wiirttemberg) who has 
planned to abduct her. Instead of rescuing Emilie himself, Felix, 
haunted by Poe’s Imp of the Perverse, entrusts this gratifying task 
to Dihl, his friend. Dihl accordingly substitutes a little acquain- 
tance of his own for the real Emilie, whom he escorts safely home, 
leaving the pseudo-Emilie to the hoodwinked Prince. Unfortu- 
nately, in the excitement of the moment Dihl has forgotten to make 
a note of the real Emilie’s address, and Felix, thus having lost yet 
another chance of making her acquaintance, spends a sleepless 
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night. Here again the personal note creeps in. After speaking 
of those unfortunates, like himself, who live in extremes of emotion, 
Felix goes on: 


I flew to music and hoped, driven by these passions—inflamed 
to fever heat, indeed—to be able to express my feeling in tones; but in 
vain. My ideas were in a state of chaos. The abundance of my 
emotion consumed itself. So that I proved the falsehood of the 
usual remark that the merry compose well merrily and the sad sadly. 
Whoever repeats that remark does not know mankind. Profound 
emotion is felt, but not expressed (Alles Tiefempfundene fiihlt sich, 
aber sagt sich nicht). The creative impulse must be a fundamental 
element of that tranquil mood which is capable, so to speak, of leaving 
the individual Ego entirely and passing over to the other, the creative. 


That is a clumsy way of repeating what Wordsworth said once 
and for all when he defined poetry as “emotion recollected in 
tranquillity,” but it is valuable to have Weber’s endorsement—or 
rather, since he could hardly have known Wordsworth’s dictum, 
his independent testimony. Again, in Chapter Ten, when Felix’s 
creative ability is reawakened by the finding of the poem given 
him by the Devil at the ball, there is an illuminating snatch of 
dialogue when Dihl appears and interrupts him. Dihl asks Felix 
if he is disturbing him, but Felix tells him to go on talking: 


Dihl: Now I can’t understand that, and I have long wanted to 
ask you how you can carry on a conversation and work at the same 
time. 

Felix: Yes, I could almost believe with Plato that men—or at 
least I—have two souls; at any rate, I evidently have two things in me, 
of which one is trained to deal with sounds and the other with con- 
versation. For I find it quite easy to talk connectedly of entirely 
different matters and yet with my whole soul, quite occupied with my 
subject, to form musical ideas and compose. Yet I must admit that 
it over-fatigues me and that at such times I am like one hypnotised, 
since my tongue speaks of things concerning which I really know and 
think nothing. 

Dihl: And do you find that to be the same with all kinds of com- 
position? 

Felix: No, not quite. In the so-called really strict forms, such 
as fugues, I find it more difficult to do anything else at the same time. 

Dihl: That is curious, for I should have thought that that kind of 
thing called for less exercise of the imaginative faculty than any other - 
type of composition, and that you only needed to have your Kirn- 
berger, Fux, Wolf, or whatever the animals are called, thoroughly 
ground into you. 

Feliz: As a matter of fact, it is supremely necessary to have 
feeling as a guiding-star in these abstract forms, so as not to allow one- 
self to be led away by academic learning into the dry sand of boredom. 
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Dihl: Since you are now talking so sensibly I take it that you are 
not writing fugues. 

Feliz: If only you laymen would leave the poor fugues alone. No! 
I’ve just been composing a song. 


There, but for a few fragments, the novel ends, though the 
working out of the plot is fully sketched in the synopsis, which 
probably served Weber as a working plan. While acting as 
accompanist to a travelling reciter, “a genuine wayfaring vaga- 
bond,” Felix is invited by an amiable old gentleman to give his 
daughter music-lessons. The hero goes to the house, finds the 
room empty and sitting down at the piano begins to improvise; the 
daughter enters, unnoticed, and listens. Felix turns round and 
sees, needless to say, Emilie. In the course of “a delightful musical 
evening” (Papa and Mamma having appeared in the meantime) 
Emilie shows him the compositions of her favorite composer. It 
is again needless to say that they are his own, which he has pub- 
lished under a pseudonym. He plays them “like one inspired,” 
Emilie is enraptured, and he can hardly refrain from proclaiming 
his identity. He goes every day to the house and introduces in his 
improvisations favorite mannerisms from which the intelligent 
Emilie recognises him as her composer. (“Renewed joy and ad- 
miration of his modesty,” notes the sketch. And then were to 
follow some “remarks on certain shapes peculiar to every com- 
poser” which one is sorry to have lost.) 

Obviously the work interested Weber only so far as it gave 
him opportunities of writing about music and the artistic tempera- 
ment. That the provision of the “love interest” merely bored him 
is amusingly betrayed by the note for the contents of Chapter 
Sixteen, in which Emilie was at last to discover that she owed to 
Felix her rescue on the night of the ball: “She is overpowered with 
love. Declaration, etc. Wearisome love scene.” The course of 
Felix’s true love now for a while runs a little more smoothly, for the 
attitude of Emilie’s parents is not unfavorable, though they 
express a strong wish that he should abandon the Bohemian life 
of an artist for the safety of an official career. But at this point a 
complication of a more original nature arises. Felix has, in the 
meantime, made the acquaintance of the Prince, who has in- 
voluntarily attracted him, overcoming Felix’s distrust by his 
cordiality and his intelligent interest in art and artists. Finally 
he offers Felix a post as his companion. Since Emilie presses her 
lover to accept the offer, he tells her the full story of the attempted 
abduction. But even this does not shock the lady’s parents and, 
after some meditations on “the vanity of women, even the best” — 
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which suggest that Weber was smarting from the caprices of 
Margarethe Lang or, if the draft is of a later date, of Caroline 
Brandt—Felix accepts the position. The consequences are roughly 
indicated in the synopsis: 


New conditions. Court life. Relationship between Felix and 
the artists reversed. The latter’s curious judgment on him qua dilet- 
tante. The greater his attachment to Emilie, who seems to have one 
soul, one thought with him artistically, the further their views of life 
diverge. She, who is full of equivocations and half-truths, is weakly 
deceitful. He, full of purity and uncompromising honesty. Strange 
uneasy feeling which arises between them. 


In the twenty-first chapter another character is more fully 
sketched, the Prince’s favorite, Dario, who has already made a 
short appearance in the scene of the attempted abduction. 


Dario is cold and dry; of Italian parentage. Mathematician, 
despiser of music, atheist, under a mask of the grimmest seriousness 
with which diabolical smoothness and suppleness are sometimes mingled. 
Like the rattlesnake he attracts even Felix, who defends him against 
Dihl—who cannot bear him at all. 


Felix, unhappy both in his love and in his position at court, 
oscillates between wild excesses and moods of blackest melancholy; 
and the “‘dream”’ interlude was to have been inserted at this point. 
Finally a liaison springs up between Emilie and the Prince. Her 
weak and worldly parents wink at it, and the disgusted Felix 
decides to turn his back on them all and devote himself once more 
to his art. 

Of the remaining fragments of Kiinstlerleben, the most valuable 
is a conversation between Felix and Dihl, in which the former puts 
forward a surprising defence of the practice of cutting dramatic 
works. The poet, he says, often puts too much into his work. 
Wishing to make it as complete as possible, he includes much that 
is secondary and unessential (though it all seems essential to him), 
with the consequence that the spectator, apart from the fatigue 
of listening to an overlong work, cannot see the wood for the 
trees. A competent theatre director is more likely to be able to 
select the essential points so that the spectator shall get a clear 
idea of the main outline at once. Later, when, as with Shakespeare 
and Schiller, the public demands complete performances, it is 
better able to appreciate the working out of the details. 

Then the conversation turns to the topic of opera and Felix 
emphasises the peculiar difficulty which besets the opera-com- 
poser—that of building up a number of complete musical wholes 
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into one greater whole, so that only the latter, and not the indi- 
vidual parts, shall impress itself upon the spectator’s mind, “a 
difficulty which only the heroes of art have been able to overcome.” 
Later Dihl, attacking “‘the excessive demands made on the re- 
sources of art, which must soon lead to total bankruptcy,” says 
further: 

The musical wealth brought to light by the latest developments 
of instrumental music has been misused in the most criminal way. 
Luxuriance of harmony and overloading of instrumentation in the 
most trifling and unpretentious things have been carried to extremes. 
Trombones are quite the usual seasoning, and already no one can do 
anything without four horns. 


Clearly it is the early critic of Beethoven who speaks here, not the 
composer of Der Freischiitz! 


When we turn from Kiinsterleben to Weber’s purely critical 
writings we find the same clear grasp of sound theoretical principles 
and the same conservatism in actual judgment. Since we know 
that his opinion of Beethoven underwent a fundamental change in 
later life, it would be of the highest interest to know his considered 
judgments of individual works of the older composer. Unfortu- 
nately all we have are criticisms (written at Prague about 1816- 
17), of three of Beethoven’s poorest compositions, The Mount of 
Olives, the “Choral Fantasia,” and The Battle of Vittoria. Natu- 
rally the tone is not enthusiastic. The notice of The Mount of 
Olives is politely hostile: 

The effective choruses often remind one of the theatre and awaken 


a desire to hear them there, though that, of course, speaks more for their 
liveliness than for their suitability to this type of music [i.e. to oratorio]. 


Weber also notes the absence of “the crown of the more serious 
style, the fugue,” although a fugal subject is put forward and then 
quickly abandoned: 

When the great masters of the art take such liberties and treat 
significant things so carelessly, their example has an unfortunate effect 


on the serious study of the art, which is, in any case, continually be- 
coming more and more superficial. 


In the “Choral Fantasia” he can find nothing more to praise 
than the fact that the title has not been used as an excuse for 
formlessness. He refuses to pass any opinion on the Battle of 
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Vittoria at a first hearing, “‘as the fearful uproar of cannon, etc., 
made the real music practically inaudible.” Yet “the ‘Victory 
Symphony’ shows obvious traits of genius, such as are never absent 
from the works of this powerful (mdchtig) composer.”’ The notice of 
the second performance is still more carefully worded. Evidently 
Weber thought little of the “real music” when he did hear it—a 
fact which in no way reflects on his critical ability. 

One of Weber’s most interesting essays is that in which he 
replies to the criticisms of the poet Miillner, who had complained 
of three bars: 








in his setting of Brunhilde’s song in the drama, “Yngurd.” Miiill- 
ner had pointed out that the note-values did not agree with the 
prosodic quantities of the syllables: 


The prosody gives: will ich sein—immer bei ihm, ewig ewig treu ihm. 
The notes, however, give: will ich sein—immer béi ihm, ewig treu ihm. 
In this way ich and thm are emphasized as the main ideas, and the lines 
are given the sense: Jch will sein Leichenstein sein, immer bei ihm, 
ewig thm treu, instead of the more correct: Sein Leichenstein will ich 
sein, immer bei ihm, ewig treu ihm. Besides, directly the singer 
gives “bei” and “treu” as short. syllables, the spondaic feminine 
sag “bet ihm” and “treu ihm,” becomes the incorrect “ihm” with 

ihm 


Weber, in his reply, acknowledges that the poet must be allowed 
to know best about the prosody and meaning of his own verses, 
but goes on to show that his declamation, if wrong, was not careless. 
He had taken the view, he says, that Brunhilde’s love for her son 
was the underlying idea of the song: 


She and he and again her love for him. Hence my underlining, 
by tone and accent, of all the words relating to it; the main point 
seemed to me to be that she will be his tombstone, that she will ever be 
near him and true to him: hence:— 





Tt re _—_ = 





Sein Lei-chen-stein will ich sein. 


After pointing out that a slight natural accent in speaking may be 
distressingly exaggerated if music attempts to follow it too exactly, 
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he gives examples of correct declamation of the words and asks 
whether they are not worse than his original setting: 











(too hurried) 





Sein Lei-chen-stein will ich sein. 





+ 





(too square) 


Sein Lei-chen-stein will ich sein. 
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im-mer bei ihm,e-wig trea ihm, im-mer bei ihm,e-wig tren ihm 



























me 









(commonplace and ineffective) 


Regarding the whole question of setting words to music, 
Weber definitely states his view that correct declamation is less 
important than the bringing out of the “inner life” expressed by the 
words: 

The great danger of too anxiously sought correctness is that the 
inner truth of the melody may lose its bloom and freshness. The 


decision as to whether music or poetry is to have the upper hand in a 
particular case is the rock on which so many have come to grief. 


Weber’s merits as a writer, apart from his ability as a critic, 
may be summed up under three headings: humour, imagination, 
and a sense of style. As we have seen, his humour was by turns 
naive, coarse, exaggerated, and bitter, and his imagination strictly 
limited in certain directions. But his style is often attractive, 
though sometimes slipshod, and he had something of the power 
shared by the Goethe and the Schiller of the Xenien of crystallising 
his thought into striking aphorisms. In literature, as definitely 
as in music, he was a typical German romantic—the exact counter- 
part of E. T. A. Hoffmann, with the literary and musical réles 
reversed. Undine proves that Hoffmann might have been a 
composer, as Kiinstlerleben demonstrates that Weber had at least 
the germs of authorship in him. The essential stuff of their minds 
must have been strikingly similar. 
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THE FIRST PRINTED COLLECTION 
OF PART-MUSIC 


(THE ODHECATON) 
By GUSTAVE REESE 


In 1932, the Bolletino Bibliografico Musicale of Milan issued a fac- 
simile edition of the Harmonice Musices Odhecaton, A. No modern 
scholarly edition of the work, with its entire contents in score, has appeared. 
The facsimile edition, therefore, is of value not only because it shows us what 
one of the outstanding early printed books of music looks like, but because it 
gives us a more complete idea of the musical character of the contents than it 
has been possible to obtain in the past from descriptions and isolated extracts 
(occasionally entire pieces), used as musical eramples in historical works, etc. 
The facsimile will probably stimulate an increased desire for information 
about the famous volume. This article assembles in convenient form, and 
occasionally comments upon, a fair quantity of such information. 


prominent name that we encounter in the history of music 
printing. He is the only one connected with music whom 
we could in any sense put by the side of Gutenberg.” 

The man of whom Friedrich Chrysander wrote this' was born 
June 18, 1466 (two years before Gutenberg’s death), at Fossom- 
brone, near Ancona, in the Papal States. The Venetian Republic, 
which lay to the north of the Papal territories but did not border 
upon them, was just entering the first stages of its decline. In 
1464, the exhausting wars with the Turks had begun. In 1486, the 
rounding of the Cape of Good Hope was accomplished by Diaz, 
whose exploit, by opening the Cape route to India, struck an even- 
tually fatal blow at Venetian commercial supremacy. But the 
decline was a gradual process. At the end of the century, the 
Serene Republic remained a wealthy and powerful scene of am- 
bitious action. Its capital still beckoned enterprising strangers to 
partake in the life of the city, whether in trade, crime, diversion, or 
pursuits of the intellect. In the course of another century and a 


y () TTAVIANO DEI PETRUCCI is. . . to this day the most 


“A sketch of the history of music printing,” Musical Times, Vol. XVIII (1877), p 
$24. Chrysander published the article in German in 1879 in the Allgemeine consballcde 
Zeitung. 
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half, it drew Monteverdi from cities lying farther to the west; 
lured Hassler from Nuremberg, and Schiitz from Marburg; 
sheltered the Teatro di San Cassiano, the first theatre opened to 
present opera to the general public. At the close of the 15th 
century, Venice still “‘sate in state, throned on her hundred isles!” 

It was perhaps in keeping with the past and future history of 
the city that Petrucci should have been tempted to seek his 
fortune there. He was in his 25th year when, “richer in ideas than 
in cash” (he lacked wealth although he was of noble blood), he 
arrived at Venice, at the time a central point for the art of printing. 
In his 32nd year, he addressed to the Signory a petition, dated 
May 25, 1498, requesting the exclusive privilege, for 20 years, of 
printing music for voices, organ, and lute. Pioneering of one kind 
or another must have been in the air. Five days before the date of 
the petition, Vasco da Gama had landed at Calicut, and, five days 
after it, Columbus sailed on his third voyage, which resulted in the 


discovery of South America. 


The petition, a translation of whose 


contents follows, is still in existence.’ 


Most serene Prince [the Doge] and 
most illustrious Signory: There being a 
most widespread report that your Sereni- 
ties, through your grants and privileges, 
invite and inspire all men of mettle to 
think upon new inventions that add to 
comfort and to the adornment of public 
life, Ottaviano dei Petrucci of Fossom- 
brone, an inhabitant of this illustrious 
City, a very ingenious man, has, at great 
expense and with most watchful care, ex- 
ecuted what many, not only in Italy but 
also outside of Italy, have long attempted 
in vain, which is, with the utmost conven- 
ience, to print Figured Music. And still 
more easily, as a result of this, Plainchant: 
a thing very important to the Christian 
Religion, a great embellishment, and ex- 
ceedingly necessary: wherefore the above- 
named petitioner seeks relief at the feet of 
your Most Illustrious Signory, pleading 
that the Signory, through its accustomed 
clemency and benignity, deign to accord 
him, as first inventor, the special grace 
that, for twenty years no other be em- 


powered to print figured music in the land 
subject to Your Signory, nor tablatures 
for organ or lute, nor to import said things, 
printed outside in any other place whatso- 
ever, nor cause them to be imported or sold 
in the territories or places belonging to 
Your Sublime Signory, on pain of confisca- 
tion of said works—printed by others, or 
imported from outside—and a fine of ten 
ducats for each copy [thereof]: of which 
[sum] half shall be applied to the hospital 
of St. Anthony, and the other half to the 
benefit of the new mount [of piety], and 
this he asks as a special grace from Your 
Illustrious Signory to which he commends 
himself forever. 
. . . 1498, the 25th day of May. 
The above petition is granted on the 
terms therein set forth. 
The Councilors. 
Ser Marinus leono. 
Ser Hieronimus Vendramino. 
Ser Laurentius Venerio. 
Ser Dominicus Bollani. 


2R. Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Notatorio, Collegio 1489-1499, car. 170, published 





first by Anton Schmid, Ottaviano dei Petrucci da Fossombrone, der erste Erfinder des 
Musiknotendruckes mit beweglichen Metalltypen, 1845 (the earliest book on Petrucci, 
reissued, 1932, by the Bolletino Bibliografico Musicale, Milan, in an Italian translation 
by Bruno Revel), pp. 42, 43, and, from Schmid’s book, by J.-B. Weckerlin in his Catalogue 
of the Bibliothéque du Conservatoire, 1885, pp. 374,375. The text is given also by D. 
Augusto Vernarecci in his Ottaviano de’ Petrucci da Fossombrone, inventore dei tipi mobili 
metallici fusi della musica nel secolo XV, Sec. Ed., Bologna, 1882 (First Ed., 1881), pp. 
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Three years elapsed between the date of the petition and the 
first appearance of a work from Petrucci’s press. It is not sur- 
prising that so long a period intervened: Petrucci had not only 
to do his printing, but to make his own type. For, when he em- 
barked upon his venture, type-casting was still part of the printing 
business. It did not branch off as an activity separate from 
printing proper until the end of the 16th century. Moreover, 
casting-instruments were in a low state of development, and 
Figured Music—that is, music in florid counterpoint (which em- 
ploys many time-values and therefore demands a notation capable 
of indicating them) as distinguished from plainsong (which does 
not need or use a notation representing them)—called for many 
note-shapes and rests. 

Petrucci continued to print at Venice for 10 years. In 1508, 
the League of Cambrai began to wage war against Venice and, in 
1510, it inflicted a serious defeat upon the republic, which staggered 
under the blow and was temporarily an unfavorable background for 
artistic enterprise. In 1511, Petrucci transferred his Venetian 
business to Amadeo Scotto and Niccolo da Rafael, and returned to 
Fossombrone. Once more domiciled in the Papal States, he 
applied to Pope Leo X for the exclusive privilege of printing music 
there for 15 years. His application was granted on October 22, 
1513. He continued active, principally at Fossombrone, but also, 
finally, at Rome, until at least 1526. Evidence that he was still 
productive in that year has only recently come to light® in the form 
of a reprinting of the fourth volume, first printed in 1519, of the 
famous collection Motetti de la corona. Thereafter, so far as is 
known, no more works appeared from his press, although he lived 
until May 7, 1539. 

Other printers had sprung up and had learned how to obtain 
adequate results with one impression. Petrucci had used two 
impressions—perhaps, on occasion, three. Riemann* and Vogel® 


42, 43, where it is printed after a transcript which was furnished to Vernarecci by an 
employee of the Museo Civico in Venice, and which is claimed to be more accurate than 
Schmid’s. 


3For an account of several of his prints, not named in the articles appearing under 
“Petrucci” in the 1928 edition of Grove or the 1929 edition of Riemann’s Musiklezikon, 
because copies of them came into general notice too late for mention, see Knud Jeppesen, 
Die neuentdeckten Biicher der Lauden des Ottaviano dei Petrucci, etc., in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschaft, 1929, Heft 2, p.73. The Grove and Riemann accounts agree in list- 
ing, as the last-known Petrucci print, a volume of 3 masses that appeared in 1523. 


‘Hugo Riemann, Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, I1', 1907, p. 216. 


5Emil Vogel, Der erste mit beweglichen Metalltypen hergestellte Notendruck fiir 
Figuralmusik, Peters Jahrbuch, 1895, pp. 49-60. 
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thought that he used three impressions in printing the Odheca- 
ton: one for the staves, another for the decorative initials and text, 
and still another for the notes. (They agreed on the purposes of 
the impressions, but differed concerning the order in which those 
purposes were achieved.) Others have thought he used only two. 
But reproductions of several pages, from copies of the Odhecaton 
printed in three different years, reveal disagreements in text radical 
enough to indicate that the text was in no two instances printed 
from the same type, while the same reproductions show exact 
agreement in the music so far as content is concerned. Mechani- 
cally they show exact agreement also, except for a few differences 
in the direction of stems. These differences may represent nothing 
more than minor adjustments made after type had become 
jounced. If so, the music of the three copies was printed from 
the same type, even though the text-matter was printed from 
different type. Staff-lines, in the early part of Petrucci’s career, 
were, so far as we know, always printed independently. It would 
seem, therefore, that Riemann and Vogel may have been right. 
(A definite conclusion can probably be reached only by comparing, 
in their entirety, copies belonging to several different printings.) 
But whatever the number of impressions Petrucci used, the methods 
of the younger men were more economical than his. It is likely 
that he discontinued producing his specimens of artistic crafts- 
manship, and left the field open to his more commercially-minded 
rivals, when he realized that the costliness of his process dis- 
qualified him from competing with them. 


The Odhecaton is the earliest of the printed works upon whose 
strength Petrucci’s standing as a pioneer comparable to Guten- 
berg is based. The best-known composers of the middle and latter 
part of the 15th century are represented in it. The work is a 
collection of part-music, mostly secular and probably intended 
for instruments. There are timbres (i.e., the first words of song- 
texts) underneath the parts, but complete texts are missing prac- 
tically throughout. The book first appeared at Venice in 1501. 
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Historians long thought, on the basis of such works issued by 
Petrucci and his contemporaries as had come to light, that he 
was the inventor of the art of printing music from type. Had 
their view been correct, the Odhecaton would have contained the 
first music produced by that art, but investigation has proved it 
to be mistaken. The distinctive position of the collection is based 
on other grounds. 

It was natural that Gutenberg’s triumphant production of 
books and documents, by means of the printing press, should have 
stimulated efforts to obtain notated music through its agency also. 
But the special problems presented by the printing of musical 
notation were such that it remained the subject of experiment for 
nearly fifty years after Gutenberg had established book-printing 
as a practical art. 

The first printed work we know of, intended to contain music, 
was the Psalterium which appeared at Mainz in 1457, from the press 
of Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer. They printed its text-matter 
only, and left blank spaces for the addition of the music in manu- 
script. The practice of leaving such spaces in liturgical books 
was common throughout Europe and continued in use even after 
printing had become general. There are copies still surviving in 
which the blanks were never filled. 

The Psalterium contains printing in both black and red ink. 
It is therefore an example—the earliest one known—of two-color 
type-printing, requiring two impressions. Fust and Schoeffer, in 
using both inks, were trying to imitate certain features of manu- 
script liturgical-books, particular portions of which were usually 
written in red. In doing this, they employed a process which, 
several decades later, helped to solve the special problems pre- 
sented by musical notation. 

Attempts to print music itself were made, with rewarding 
results, during the last quarter of the century. They opened up 
new paths—several of them, to be sure, mere bypaths—but the 
completely successful printing of Figured Music on an ambitious 
scale was to await the advent of Petrucci. 

The following table lists five books which, so far as we know, | 
were the first to apply particular methods.® 


*For particulars, see Otto Kinkeldey, ‘“‘Music and Music Printing in Incunabula,” 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. XXVI (1932). The author dis- 
cusses, with much illuminating detail, all 15th-century printed works specifically about 
music, or containing notation, that had come to his attention up to the time of writing. 
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, Year & Pl 
Work Author Printer sitiedieaiien Comment 
Collectorium J. Charlier Conrad Fyner 1473, Esslingen Sol. fa, mi, re, ut (to which 
super Mag- de Gerson (near Stuttgart) an allusion is made) do 
nificat® picted by descending row 








(without staff-lines) of 5 black squares, properly spaced, and preceded by letter f as 
F-clef. No practical precedent established or recognized system of notation employed.’ 




















Missale secun- Ulrich Han (or 1476, Rome Fust & Schoeffer’s double 

dum consuetu- Hahn) process used; staff-lines 

dine curie printed in red in one im- 

romane pression; plainsong note-shapes in black in another. Melodies noted largely in note- 
form called virga.* 

Grammatica Franciscus Theodor von 1480, Venice 3 different mensural note- 

brevis* Niger Wirzburg shapes employed to illus- 


trate rhythms of 5 poetic 





meters. Presence of melodic lines uncertain (no staves used). 


Notes may merely 





symbolize quantities in Latin prosody. But ding and d ding spacing of 
note-heads is, according to Kinkeldey, such that definite melodies can be obtained by 
adding staff-lines. Row of notes preceded by C-clef. Likely, therefore, that Niger 
intended notes to represent melodies. If so, earliest-known printed mensural- 
music is in this book, and was made from type. But it is one-line music. 





Contains illustrations 


Musices opus- 
culum** 


Nicolo Burzio 





Ugo de Rugeriis 





1487, Bologna 


which constitute earliest- 
known printed mensural- 





One is a complet ition, the earliest 





music made from wood-blocks. part 


printed example known.® 








Contains arrangements of 
rules, dashes, and black 

- : squares on an 8-line staff 
ae the 4 consonances of Pythagoras. Like Gerson illustration, can hardly 


Ranulph 1495, Westminster 


Higden 


Policronicon* 





| Wynkyn de Worde 








he classified as example of music printing. 








**A work on musical theory. 





*Not a specifically musical work. 








7A reproduction of the illustration may be found in the catalogue of the Wolffheim 
collection, prepared by Breslauer and Liepmannssohn, 1928, I Teil: Tafelband, Tafel 36. 


8Thisisimportant. Although plainsong notation does not require the indication of 
different time-values, it does employ a variety of note-forms intended to act chiefly as 
guides in phrasing. But it was easier to dispense with some note-shapes, used for such 
a purpose, than it would have been to discard some mensural note-shapes employed to 
represent time-values, had Han been printing mensural music. His task, therefore, was 
simpler than Petrucci’s was to be. The presence of music in Han’s missal came to light 
in 1901 and established the fact that, contrary to previous belief, music was actually 
printed from type before it was printed from wood-blocks. From the standpoint of 
economy, type-printing is certain to have a great advantage over block-printing. A 
single block, to be sure, can contain an entire musical work, if the composition be short 
enough, but it is useful only for the publication for which it is carved. Pieces of type, 
on the other hand, each contain only one note-shape, but, after they are set for one 
publication, they can be distributed and reassembled time and time again. Besides, 
a aed obviously gives a sharper, clearer result than it is possible to obtain from a 
wood-block. 


The note- 


°A facsimile of it appears in the article “Printing of Music,” in Grove. 
shapes are crudely formed. 
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We should perhaps refer also to some books which were printed 
at Venice in 1480 and contained canzoni and musical (?) jokes.'® 
These books have not reappeared, and we do not know the precise 
nature of their contents. Bottrigari (1531-1613) mentioned them 
in the following words in a marginal note in a copy, belonging to 
him, of the Dialogo by Vincenzo Galilei, father of the astronomer: 
Ho io delle canzoni e Barzollette in libri stampati fin dal 1480 in 
Venezia. (I have songs and jests in books printed towards the end 
of 1480 at Venice.) But since it was to the Signory of Venice, the 
city in which these had appeared, that Petrucci addressed his 
petition of May 25, 1498, in which he referred to himself as the 
inventor of the art of printing canto figurato (a title he claimed 
subsequently also, and, for all practical purposes, with justification, 
if not with complete accuracy), it may be fair to assume that the 
books contained one-line melodies only, or else were books with 
printed text-matter, to which music was added in manuscript. 

Some of the five forerunners of Petrucci, whom we have 
touched upon, had many imitators before the Odhecaton appeared 
in 1501. Kinkeldey (op. cit., pp. 111, 112) tabulates 37 liturgical 
books with printed music, that appeared between 1476 and 1499. 
But they all used plainsong notation. Printed mensural notes, 
however, appeared before the Odhecaton also, and, as the above table 
shows, Niger’s book and Burzio’s seem to have pioneered in adopt- 
ing certain methods of presenting them. The former used mensu- 
ral notes printed from type, but only for one-line melodies (if, in 
fact, melodies are implied). The latter is not restricted to one- 
line melodies. But its three-part composition is only a short 
musical illustration, and is printed from a wood-block. (The 
specimens of part-writing contained in the Practica musice of 
Gafurius are also printed from wood-blocks.) The claim, usually 
made, that the Odhecaton contains the earliest mensural notation 
printed from movable type, is, in view of the contents of the Niger 
book, probably not correct. But, so far as we know, the Odhecaton 
does contain the earliest part-music printed from type, and it is the 
earliest instance of a complete volume (as distinguished from a 
mere example) of part-music printed by any method whatsoever. 

The chief value of the Odhecaton, however, lies less in its status 
as a milestone in the history of typography than in its position in ~ 
the history of music as a living art. It opened the way for the 
procession, in printed guise, of polyphonic compositions, whose 


10See Giacomo Benvenuti’s preface to Andrea e Giovanni Gabrieli e la musica 
stromentale in San Marco. Istituzioni e monumenti dell’ arte musicale italiana, Vol. 1, 
p. Xvii. 
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spread, in greater quantities and over wider areas than were within 
reach before, materially aided in making the approaching century 
the Golden Age it proved to be. 


The Odhecaton was the first of a set of three volumes, which 
were themselves among the dozen earliest examples of Petrucci’s 
craftsmanship. There are extant, in all, more than fifty works 
printed by him. The second volume in the set of three appeared in 
1502 and bears the name Canti B. numero Cinquanta. The third, 
dated February 10, 1503, was entitled Canti C No. Cento Cinquanta. 
The word Odhecaton derives from 3% (the Attic contraction of 
dotd%, a song, a lay) and éxatév (one hundred). But, although the 
title means “(One Hundred Songs,” the contents fall four short 
of the quantity indicated. They comprise 96 compositions: 49 
for three parts and 47 for four. (See, however, p. 55 concerning a 
piece for which five parts are printed.) It is obvious that the 
name QOdhecaton, which modern writers sometimes use indis- 
criminately to indicate any of the three volumes in the set (with 
either the letter A; B, or C, after it), applies properly only to the 
first. The titles of the other two, like Odhecaton, indicate round 
numbers only. Canti B contains 49 numbers; not 50. Canti C 
contains 137; not 150. There are a total of 282"! compositions in 
the set. 

Of Petrucci’s own printings of the collection, seven copies have 
come to light, one of which was once owned by a son of Christopher 
Columbus. None of these was rediscovered until about the middle 
of the 19th century. That the work had been printed, however, 
was known from mention of it in Zacconi’s Prattica di Musica, 
1592, Cerone’s El Melopeo y Maestro, 1613, and Konrad von 


11Weckerlin, op. cit., p. 394, on the basis of the list he has given, naming the contents 
of all three volumes in alphabetical order, arrives at a grand total of 316. He calls 
attention, however, to the fact that the list contains cross-references which, if deducted, 
bring the figure down to 300, the total indicated by the titles. But his list contains 
errors, of which the following are examples: the anonymous Jay pris amours in the 
Odhecaton is listed twice; one of the pieces in Canti B is listed twice, under Je suis trop 
jeunette and Se suis trop jeunette; a piece by Martini in Canti C is listed twice, under 
Nenciozza and Vencioza, etc. The figures given above for Canti B follow Angelo Cate- 
lani, Bibliografia di due stampe ignote di Ottaviano Petrucci, Milan, 1856, pp. 6, 7, with 
which Vernarecci, op. cit., pp. 238-240, agrees. The figures for Canti C follow Schmid, 
op. cit., pp. 38-43; Vernarecci, op. cit., pp. 240-244, omits the Forseulement of Ghiselin— 
which begins on Fol. 838—and, in five instances, lists, as two numbers, single compositions, 
each of which happens to have two timbres. 
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Gesner’s Pandects® 1548 (the second part of a catalogue purporting 
to list all the works ever written, with, where possible, the names 
of their authors, etc.). Zacconi gave the date of publication as 
1503; Cerone as 1507. Neither date is applicable to the first 
edition. “1507” is probably a misprint. The seven recovered 
examples are: 

(1) a copy found in the Liceo Musicale at Bologna by 
Gaetano Gaspari, its librarian, and described in 1856 by Angelo 
Catelani;* 

(2) a copy that was listed in 1879 in the catalogue of Lefe- 
bure, a dealer in Bordeaux, and was acquired from him, together 
with copies of Canti B and Canti C, complete for 1,000 francs, by 
the Library of the Paris Conservatory; 

(3) a copy found in the Biblioteca Capitolare at Treviso by 
Emil Vogel in 1890; 

(4 and 5) two copies in Spain, to which J. B. Trend‘ has 
recently called attention: one in the Biblioteca Colombina at 
Seville, and one in the Biblioteca Medinaceli at Madrid; 

(6) a copy that belonged to the library of the late Dr. 
Werner J. Wolffheim and was offered for sale at the auction of his 
collection by the firms of Martin Breslauer and Leo Liepmannssohn 
of Berlin in 1928-29, when it was acquired by Paul Gottschalk, a 
book-dealer of the same city; and 

(7) acopy which at one time belonged to J. C. Adler (formerly 
of Berlin), and was, a few years ago, in Munich, but whose present 
owner it has not been possible to trace. (Attention appears not to 
have previously been drawn to this copy in print.) 

The Bologna copy lacks 19 leaves. Catelani, in his descrip- 
tion of it, established, on the basis of its prefatory matter, that the 
Odhecaton was the earliest work from Petrucci’s press, a fact not 


12Pandectarumsive Partitionum universalium, Liber I, p. 82. The last entries on 
the page list the Odhecaton and its companion volumes, in Latin translations of their 
titles, thus: 
Libri de cantu figurato in Italia impressi. 
Cantus centum signati A. 
Cantus quinquaginta signati B. 
Cantus centum quinquaginta signati C. 


Bibliografia, etc. (See foot-note 11.) 


14“The Music of Spanish History to 1600,’’ Oxford, 1926, pp. 184, 185. See also 
Trend’s article in Grove under “Libraries and Collections of Music: Spain.’”’ The 
Seville copy was listed in Biblioteca Colombina: Catdlogo de sus libros impresos-Tomo 
Segundo, Seville, 1891, and the bibliographical note on pp. 51, 52 shows that its author, 
Dr. D. Simén de la Rosa y Lopez, appreciated the importance of the volume. It was 
indexed, however, under “‘Castellanus (Petrus)”’ and apparently escaped the notice of 
musicians until Trend directed attention to it. The Madrid copy is listed by Trend in 
his “Catalogue of the Music in the Biblioteca Medinaceli, Madrid,” Revue Hispanique, 
Tome XXI, 1927, p. 529. 
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previously known. Schmid had supposed that Motetti A, 1502, 
constituted the first Petrucci print. 

The Paris copy belongs to a reprinting that appeared on May 
25, 1504, the last one (barring the facsimile edition) of which we 
have evidence. 

Vogel compared the Treviso, Bologna, and Paris copies, and 
found their musical contents identical. He discovered, however, 
that the three did not always ascribe a given piece to the same com- 
poser. The discrepancies noted by him are given in the table 
which appears at the end of his article in Peters Jahrbuch (see foot- 
note 5). He concluded—from the fact that a fairly large number 
of pieces appeared anonymously in the Treviso copy, but had com- 
posers’ names associated with them in the Bologna copy—that the 
Treviso copy was the older. He assigned 1501 as the date of 
publication of both, conjecturing that a second printing had been 
required before the year elapsed. He advanced the hypothesis 
that the editor of the collection, Petrus Castellanus, after issuance 
of the first edition, ascertained the sources of some of the com- 
positions he had assembled (probably from anonymous manu- 
scripts), and seized the opportunity, afforded by a second printing, 
to add ascriptions. Petrucci’s colophon, appearing on his sub- 
sequent prints, is absent from both the Treviso and Bologna copies 
(but see p. 49 concerning the possibility that the Bologna copy 
may originally have contained one). 

To Carlo Castellani,” we are indebted for the solution of a 
knotty problem, for which Fétis and others had offered incorrect 
solutions. The Odhecaton, volume A of its series, is dated May 15, 
1501; Canti B is dated February 5, 1501. Did volume B appear 
before volume A? 

Castellani pointed out that the Venetian year began on March 
1. Consequently January and February, the last two months of the 
Venetian calendar, belonged, in it, to the same year as the 10 pre- 
ceding months. February 5, 1501, according to Venetian reckon- 
ing, was therefore February 5, 1502, according to ours, and 9 
months elapsed between the appearances of volume A (the Odheca- 
ton) and Canti B. (By the same token, Canti C, dated February 
10, 1503, appeared, according to our reckoning, in 1504.) 

The Seville copy was bought by Ferdinand Columbus (Her- 
nando Colon), son of Christopher Columbus and founder of the 
Biblioteca Colombina, which still houses it. It bears the date, 


18] Privilegi di stampa e la proprieta letteraria in Venezia, 1888, cited by Vogel. The 
second — 1889, contains information concerning the Venetian calendar on pp. 17, 
23, 40, and 64. 
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January 14, 1502 (1503 of our calendar). Perhaps Zacconi had 
knowledge of this printing, but not of the first, and, was referring 
to it when he gave the date of publication of the Odhecaton as 
1503, despite the fact that his own Prattica, in which he mentioned 
it, was printed in Venice also. 

The Wolffheim copy belongs to the same edition as that in the 
Paris Conservatory. Trend states that the Madrid copy belongs 
to that printing also. In addition, the former Adler copy was 
from the 1504 edition. (Liepmannssohn’s catalogue of the Wolff- 
heim collection is therefore mistaken when it states that the Con- 
servatory has the only known copy of the 1504 edition other than 
the Wolffheim.) 

The extant copies seem to give evidence, then, of four printings 
between 1501 and 1504, unless Vogel was wrong in assigning 1501 
as the year of publication of the Bologna copy, and both this copy 
and the one at Seville, which seem not to have been compared, 
belong to the same printing. This is possible, since the page upon 
which a colophon would have appeared in the Bologna copy, had 
there been one, is among the 19 missing leaves. Whether there 
were three printings or four, however, the number shows that the 
contents of the Odhecaton must have enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity. Musicians and music-lovers apparently acclaimed it, not 
merely because of its unique form, but because of the music which 
it made available to them for performance. 

The volume is oblong, 7 inches high, and 10 inches long. The 
facsimile, which duplicates the Treviso copy, bears out such 
praise as the following, bestowed upon; “the. asteunding perfection 
accuracy of the rebishee: we find a.cleir-cut type! gr aceful, dainty, 
well- ng note forms; .eyenness .of inking; cleanliness of im- 
pression; . .. in a word; masterpieces of the. printer’ s art.”™ 

After ¢ a page bearing the title of thé book in Gothic lettering, 
with an especially elaborate final A, there appears Petrucci’s own 
dedication, in Latin, to Girolamo Donato, whose patronage 
apparently helped to make the success of the volume possible. The 
document is the only known dedication by Petrucci, and, trans- 
lated into English, reads: 


Ottaviano dei Petrucci of Fossombrone imposing evidences of your character, upon 
to Girolamo Donato, patrician of Venice, which [evidences] we do look as upon an 


Greeting: image of your merit. It is in such wise 
I had already known you to bea most’ that you do impress yourself upon our 
excellent man, O Girolamo, a most excel- senses and there remain fixed—so that, 


lent patron. For there are in existence when conversation lights upon the sciences 


’Kinkeldey, op. cit., p. 114. 
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and the fine arts, or thought falls upon 
them, you immediately rush to mind. 
Moreover, Bartolomeo Budrio, illustrious 
in both languages, and [ever] most mindful 
of you, has so confirmed me in my admira- 
tion of you, by constant praise of your 
merit, [and by telling me] how discreetly 
you temper, with the study of music, the 
more recondite study of all philosophy, 
that I no longer need ponder to whom I 
should preferably confide my [messengers 
of] delight and my affections, to whom I 
should dedicate them forever. Of late, 
most illustrious sire, I had perceived the 
craftsmen in the art of printing to bring 
forth each day, in competition [with one 
another], some new thing in each [branch 
of] their science; [but], in truth, measured 
music, or, [if] you prefer, descant, without 
which we [seek] not to find favor with the 
most gracious, the most powerful God; nor 
celebrate the ceremonies of marriage; nor 
produce entertainments, or whatsoever in 
life is joyous, [this music I had perceived] 
to lie neglected by these very craftsmen. 
Having thereupon been informed that very 
often highly talented men, conquered by 
difficulty, withdrew from their attempts 
[to print it], I, stirred by this to raise my- 
self, if I could, from lowliness, [and], in 
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truth, [to raise] the Latin name, and chiefly 
that of Venice, where these [attempts] were 
started and carried towards perfection; to 
spread [her fame abroad] through the 
mouths of men, by the small glory of my 
invention; I, roused by the counsel of that 
excellent man, Bartolomeo, cheerfully ap- 
proached the venture, as arduous, I ween, 
as welcome, [and] profitable, in social life, 
to mankind. [Profitable], at least, if, [as] 
the divine Plato said, those states are in- 
deed most blessed, in which youths re- 
nounce ignoble pleasures, charmed by mu- 
sic of solid worth such as you, by cultivat- 
ing it yourself, appear to recommend to 
others, which thing may very well be ex- 
pected to come to pass presently amongst 
us. For noble youths, attracted by the 
convenient availability of songs of that 
[worthy] kind, and aroused by this dedica- 
tion itself into admiration of you, will feel 
urged to imitate you by means of a faithful 
emulation. May they [be made] to feel 
but a little, that our industry is not disap- 
proved of by you. Farewell, and, if you 
be willing, protect by your patronage, so 
far as you are able, both ourself and our 
handiwork. At Venice, the eighteenth day 
before the calends of June. In the year of 
salvation 1501. 


The date is equivalent to May 15th. 
Immediately after and facing the dedication, appears a letter, 
also in Latin, addressed to the same patron by “that excellent man, 


Bartolomeo.” 


The letter is of value chiefly because it gives us the 


only information we have concerning Petrus Castellanus,’’ the 
Dominican who assembled and edited the musical contents of the 
collection, and who may Kave written some of the anonymous 


numbers. 


(Concerning other possible contributions of his, see 


p. 56 infra.) [ts translation follows: 


Bartolomeo Budrio of Capo d’ Isgria to 
Girolamo Donato, ‘patrician of Venice, 
Greeting. 

I am wont, o Girolamo, most illustrious 
and eminent through [the practice] of all 
noble arts, to be moved with delight by 
the unuttered admiration with which I fol- 
low the ingenious works of men, and to 
seize the opportunity [when one there is], 
of speaking that [admiration aloud]. It is 
thus—by the declaration of both my inner 
self and my [open] avowal—that I think 
to escape, so far as I am able, [any] charge 
of ingratitude and niggardliness. What I 
should wish proved before others, [that is, 


my innocence], I should all the more [wish 
proved] before you, whom I so regard, so 
admire, that, during a contemplation of 
you, this [famous saying, generally] ac- 
cepted as though it were an oracle, seems 
[to me] to make sport of the understanding 
of the all-wise poet [who wrote it]: 

The gods 
Bestow not all their gifts on man at once™® 
for [it is] truly this saying, not the other, 
that [can] with greatest fitness [be applied] 
to you: Man is a wise-minded being. For 
all [virtues are given] to you equally with 
wisdom, which [virtues—so] do the state of 
your modesty and of my insufficiency af- 


17J. B. Trend, “The Music of Spanish History to 1600,” p. 99, suggests, on the 
basis of his last name, that Castellanus may have been Spanish. 


18Homer, Iliad, IV, 320. William Cullen Bryant’s translation, Il. 


408, 409. 
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fect [me]—I do not [seek to] enumerate in 
detail. Otherwise, [that is, did you not 
possess these virtues], I would have claimed 
for myself a most ample yield of glory for 
the matter now in hand, should this off- 
spring of your city, [that is, this Music, 
destined], with you, to bring honor upon 
our common fatherland, be accepted, by 
reason of this [my] petition, into the chorus 
of your muses. Fruitful nature, mother of 
ingenious [contrivances], after long labor- 
ing, after several failures, aided by the re- 
sourcefulness of Ottaviano Petrucci, a 
most skillful man, has at last brought forth, 
for [the benefit of] all folk, [this] most per- 
fect [offspring]. his man is indeed a 
worthy one, whom all should admire, es- 
pecially by reason of this—that he, alone, 


attempted by the most highly gifted with- 
out success. He deserves that you should 
so receive him that others may perceive 
he abounds not so much in genius, in bring- 
ing his new invention to perfection, as in 
judgment in seeking your patronage. Be- 
hold here, for you, the first-fruits of the 
muses, blossomings from the seminary of 
Petrus Castellanus of the order of Domini- 
cans, [a man] famous for religious zeal and 
the practice of music. These hundred 
songs, edited through his efforts and dili- 
gence, superior to envious attacks by rea- 
son of the acclaim of the most eminent 
writers, and, above all, because they are 
dedicated to you, [these songs] we send out 
to capture, under your auspices, the [favor 
of] the public. 





perfected a most excellent thing, often 


Thereafter comes an index, then a blank page with staff-lines, 
and then the music, which continues up to folio 103. Conforming 
to the practice that obtained in copies circulated in manuscript, 
the music is not printed in score. Nor is it printed in separate part- 
books. One part is printed out in full after the other. Where a 
four-part composition is involved, the discantus or cantus or 
superius (the equivalent of our soprano) appears at the top of a 
left-hand page, and has the tenor below it; with only one exception, 
the altus (or contra) appears at the top of a right-hand page, and 
has the bassus below it. The terms, altus, tenor, etc., merely 
indicate the relationship of the parts to one another, and do not 
necessarily imply that the music was intended for voices. Where 
three-part compositions are involved, the layouts vary, but are 
always calculated to please the eye of the user and to serve his 
practical convenience in performance. 

* * 
a. 


At the time the Odhecaton appeared, Italy, as well as the rest 
of continental western Europe, relied chiefly upon the Nether- 
landers for its more intensive cultivation of music. The peninsula 
had depended upon them for several decades, and was to continue 
to do so for half a century thereafter. It was from their output 
that Petrus Castellanus culled by far the greater part of his 
anthology. The Italian 14th-century flowering, a brilliant product- 
of native care, had withered leaving but few fertile seeds behind. 
Some of them blossomed forth in the 15th century, in the form 
of carnival songs, ballads, so-called frottole. These were poly- 
phonically and structurally slight but nevertheless sophisticated 
compositions, making incidental use of popular tunes in a manner 
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designed to please cultivated listeners. Petrucci, between 1504 
and 1514, printed 11 books of them. These volumes, of each of 
which at least one copy has been found, provide our main supply of 
examples. The frottola furnished a native contribution which, 
when mingled by Netherlanders, active in Italy, with elements of 
their own polyphonic chansons, resulted in the 16th-century 
Italian-madrigal, a joint product, notwithstanding its name, of 
Netherlanders and Italians. But, whatever may have been the 
modest charms of the frottola, and however valuable the help it was 
destined to give towards the eventual formation of the madrigal— 
the first 16th-century musical compositions to bear the name 
appeared in 1533—it was in itself no rich, resplendent art-form. 
The 15th-century yield of Italian music included also some addi- 
tions to the old fund of laudi, unliturgical religious songs in the 
vernacular that derived from 13th-century origins and were to 
prove the forbears of the 17th-century oratorio. Two volumes of 
them, printed by Petrucci, have been recovered. The laudi, like 
the frottola, made no pretentions to polyphonic complexity. But 
they did, again like the frottole, give Italy an indigenous product— 
a harmonic clarity to which their simplicity itself gave rise—to 
contribute to the musical wealth that was to pile up during the 
course of the 16th century. Recent investigation tends to estab- 
lish that the value of Italian 15th-century music has been much 
underestimated in the past. But, even so, the attractive Italian 
compositions of that century cannot very well be ranked as equal 
to the masterpieces that issued forth simultaneously from the 
Lowlands. 

It was definitely the Flemish and Dutch masters who were the 
outstanding celebrities of the time, and the intellectually alert 
Italians sought their services. The Papacy had paved the way. 
Its court had been at Avignon from 1309 to 1376. The Nether- 
landers were then in the ascendant in France and continued to be 
well into the 16th century. At Avignon and at Rome, after the 
return, the Low Countries supplied to the Papal Choir many 
of its most prominent members (Dufay, for example, entered its 
service in 1428); and since “in those days the best singers were, 
for the most part, the best composers also,” works by Nether- 
landers entered the repertory of the Roman Chapel, where they 
succeeded in achieving a dominant position. From Rome, 
partiality towards the Netherlanders spread to other cities. 

If we look upon Italy shortly before and at the turn of the 16th 
century, we find there were Netherlanders displaying their art 
there throughout the peninsula. Among the number were eight 
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Petrucci's colophon in the Seville copy of the 1502 (1503) edition 
of the Odhecaton. 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Colombina, Seville. 
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composers represented not only in the Odhecaton but in at least one 
of Petrucci’s other prints. Jacob Obrecht, for instance, was 
maestro di cappella at the court of Ercole d’Este at Ferrara in 1474. 
(Upon his return to Utrecht he was to number among his pupils 
Erasmus, then a boy of about twelve.) He revisited Italy, possibly 
in 1491, and certainly in 1504. He died there in 1505. Alexander 
Agricola, sometimes referred to by modern writers as a German but, 
according to an epitaph printed in a collection of motets published 
in 1538, a Belgian, acted as maestro di cappella at Milan for a long 
term ending in 1474, and thereafter at Mantua. Josquin des Prez’® 
generally regarded as the greatest composer of his day,”° was 
active, beginning in 1474, at Milan; beginning in 1484, in the Papal 
Choir; in 1499 at Modena; and in 1503 at Ferrara, where he wrote a 
Missa Hercules Dux Ferrarie, in honor of the duke whom Obrecht 
had also served. About 1475 (the year in which Michelangelo 
was born), Johannes Tinctoris, one of the chief theorists of the day, 
was capellanus major at the court of Ferdinand I at Naples, and 
later served in the Papal Chapel. Among his writings was a work 
claimed to be the first dictionary of musical terms.” About 1480, 
Heinrich Isaac, apparently a Fleming, and not, as is sometimes 
claimed, either a German or a Bohemian, became organist to 
Lorenzo the Magnificent at Florence, where he taught his patron’s 
children, including Pietro (the successor of Lorenzo) and the 
future Pope Leo X. From 1484 to 1494, Marbriano de Orto 
(whose original name may have been Dujardin) was a singer in the 
Papal Chapel. About 1491 Jean Ghiselin entered the service of 
Ercole d’Este, and in 1505, Antoine Brumel entered the service of 
Alfonso d’Este, at Ferrara. Jean Japart, who is among those 
represented in all three volumes of the Odhecaton series, may also 
have been active at the Ferrarese court. Other Netherlanders of 
standing, who are likewise represented in the Odhecaton, but did 


19There are, of course, many forms of this name. From the motet Jilibata Dei 
Virgo, contained in Aft. IX of the complete edition of Josquin (in the process of being 
published by the Vereeniging voor Nederlandsche Muzikgeschiedenis), it appears that 
the name should be written “Josquin des Prez.’’ The text of the motet, according to 
Dr. Albert Smijers, editor of the collected works, is probably by Josquin himself. It is 
an acrostic, the initial letters of whose twelve lines are I, O, S, Q, V, 1, N, D, P R, E, Z. 
See Albert Smijers, “Josquin des Prez,’ Proceedings of the Musical Association, 53rd 
Session (1926-27). : 

2But see Otto Johannes Gombosi, Jacob Obrecht: Eine stilkritische Studie, 1925, 
p. 38, for objections to his being so ranked. 

21See, however, the last portion of the so-called De Musica antica et moderna of 
Joannes Presbyter, a work which dates from the end of the eleventh or the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The portion in question consists of a vocabulary of musical terms. 
It may be found on pp. 404-7 of Lafage’s Essais de dipthérographie musicale, Vol. 1. 
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not, so far as seems known, visit Italy, are the celebrated Ockeghem, 
who over a period of forty years served three kings of France, and 
among whose reputed pupils were Josquin, Brumel, de Weerbecke, 
Agricola, Busnois, Pierre de la Rue, and Compére; the last three 
composers just mentioned; Caron and Hayne van Ghizeghem. 

Works by lesser lights are included also. Among these is 
Johannes Stokem, who is represented by four ascribed pieces, but 
concerning whom practically nothing is known except that Tinc- 
toris dedicated to him his treatise De inventione et usu musice. 
His attractive Harraytre amours is given in score on p. 76 infra. 
It will be found useful as illustrating several of the technical points 
which will be discussed later in this article. (Apparently nothing 
else of Stokem’s has been made available in a modern reprint.) 

In addition, the Odhecaton contains a number of anonymous 
pieces. Catelani supposed that each of them was by the writer of 
the last piece preceding it whose composer was named. Ambros, 
however, showed that this inference was unfounded.” But whoever 
wrote them, they are patterned after the Netherlands model. 

As the 16th century progressed, the influx of Netherlanders 
into Italy continued. It carried Adrian Willaert to Venice, where 
he became maestro di cappella at St. Mark’s in 1527, and made the 
Venetian school of composition a significant one, even if he did not, 
as is the common view—according to Benvenuti,” a false one— 
found it. It carried also to Florence and other cities the com- 
posers Verdelot and Arcadelt, who, together with Willaert and the 
native Costanzo Festa, were among the pioneers in madrigal 
writing. With foreigners crystallizing a form and making a school 
of composition noteworthy for them, the Italian musicians were, for 
the most part, in the position of apprentices. But the apprentices 
were apt. They absorbed the imported technique, which helped 
Italian genius, after several decades in which that genius itself 
clarified the technique, to become articulate in the motets, masses, 
and madrigals of the two Gabrielis, Palestrina, Marenzio, and their 
colleagues. It was possible, by the time Orlande de Lassus and 
Philippe de Monte visited Italy, for the Italians to affect them 
more than they affected the Italians. 

The Odhecaton, then, as the harbinger of a group of printed 
works, in which the compositions of the Netherlanders were 
generously represented, and which therefore contributed towards 
the spread of their fructifying influence, is no mere “museum 


See August Wilhelm Ambros, Geschichte der Musik, Vol. 8, pp. 197, 198. 


30>. cit. p. xxvi et seg. See Alfred Einstein’s comment on Benvenuti’s contention, 
in Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 1933, Heft 5, p. 238. 
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piece.” It performed an honorable réle in the evolving life of mu- 
sic. For printed books materially supplemented the influence the 
foreign masters exerted personally on late 15th- and early 16th- 
century Italy. The books reinforced their influence generally to 
such an extent that, as might be expected, they spread it to at least 
one country which the masters had not themselves been visiting. 


When .. . exactly, the new Flemish music came to England it is impossible 
to say; but since there is no known record of any visits of Flemish com- 
posers to this country during the period with which we are . . . concerned, 
it is probable that it came by way of MSS. and printed books. Petrucci, 
for instance, had been printing music by the Netherlanders since 1503 
[sic], and these works might very well have been brought to the notice 
of the Chapel of Henry VIII, himself a composer, though a poor one. 
But however this may be... we find . . . unmistakable imitation of 
foreign workmanship.” 


While the Netherlanders could exercise their influence directly, 
and through manuscript copies of their works, on relatively few, 
the young art of music printing enabled them to exert it indirectly 
upon many. 


Kiesewetter, before a copy of the Odhecaton had been re- 
discovered, wrote, concerning the contents of its companion 
volume, Canti C: “Everything is in the accustomed style of the 
Netherlanders, the artistic use of canon included.”™ What he 
wrote of Canti C applies with equal force to the Odhecaton. Of the 
96 compositions in it, only 28 fail to begin with at least a snatch 
ofcanon. The attractive Helas of Tinctoris has free canon between 
the two upper parts almost throughout. Only Stokem’s Brunette 
(fol. 7%) and Josquin’s De tous biens playne (fol. 102”) have strict 
canon from beginning to end. In Brunette, the canon is between 
two of the parts (each marked tenor) and is at the fifth. The piece 
is printed as a five-part composition. But one of the parts, 
probably one of the tenors, is perhaps optional, since the piece is 
listed in the index under the heading A quatro, and since the 


%4H. E. Wooldridge, ““The Oxford History of Music, Vol. II” (1982), pp. 165, 166. 
(First edition, 1905.) 


Raphael Kiesewetter, Die Verdienste der Niederlinder um die Tonkunst, 1826 
(Verhandelingen over de vraag, etc., 1829), p. 93. 
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canon, in places, causes conflicts. In the Josquin piece, which is 
similarly listed, the canon is indicated by the inscription Canon 
Petrus e Joannes currunt in puncto. Only three parts, including 
the contra (which has the antecedent of the canon), are printed. 
The missing bassus (which is intended to supply the consequent) 
is to be found by imitating the contra in unison, at the distance of a 
minim. The result is hardly a thing of beauty. The cantus and 
tenor are borrowed from the anonymous four-part setting of De 
tous biens playne that begins on fol. 22°. The bassus of this setting, 
together with the two parts that Josquin appropriated as canti 
firmi against which to pit his canon (apparently as a tour de force), 
exist, in sources other than the Odhecaton, as a complete three-part 
composition accredited to Hayne van Ghizeghem.”* The altus, 
added on fol. 23", is marked si placet (i.e., ad libitum). Parts so 
marked occur in other pieces also. Mr. W. Oliver Strunk, to 
whom I am indebted for several valuable suggestions, has stated: 
“T suspect that these si placet parts represent additions by the 
editor of the Odhecaton, who has sought to bring certain three- 
part compositions ‘up-to-date’.” (During the period of Dufay it 
had been more usual to write for three parts than for other-sized 
combinations; four-part writing became general during the period 
of Ockeghem and Busnois.) Probably other such additions are 
present here and there in the form of parts, printed without si 
placet, but appearing in conjunction with three other parts which, 
elsewhere than in the Odhecaton, exist as complete compositions. 
Nunqua fue pena maior (fol. 6”) seems to furnish a case in point.?’ 

It has already been stated that occasionally complete pieces 
from the collection appear as examples in musical histories, etc. 


2% Modern reprints of van Ghizeghem’s composition may be found in Ambros, op. 
cit., Vol. II, p. 576; Stéphen Morelot, Dela musique au XV* siécle, 1856, Appendix, No. V; 
Stéphen Morelot, Notice sur un manuscrit de musique ancienne de la bibliothéque de Dijon 
(in Commission des antiquités du département de la Céte-d’Or: Mémoires, Tome IV, 1856), 
Appendix, No. V; Eugénie Droz et al., Trois chansonniers frangais, 1927, p. 20 (a list of 
sources is given on p. xiii, and an “‘instrumentation”’ is suggested on p. 117); and Knud 
Jeppesen, Der Kopenhagener Chansonnier, 1927 (a list of sources is given on pp. Ixxxi, 
Ixxxii; and, on pp. Ixxxii, lxxxiii), there is stated, in detail, the uses to which one or more 
of Hayne’s parts have been put in the various settings of De tous biens appearing in the 
8 vols. of the Odh. series. 


27Modern reprints of the three-part version may be found in Asenjo Barbieri, 
Cancionero musical de los siglos XV y XVI, p. 233 (where the composer’s name is given as 
Juan Urrede) and in Edmond van der Straeten, La Musique aux Pays-Bas, Vol. VIII, 
p. 454 (where the compo%er’s name is given as Juan Wrede). For interesting informa- 
tion about this composition, and about other pieces of Spanish derivation appearing in 
the Odhecaton, see J. B. Trend, ibid., pp. 99, 100, 184. 

Another case in point would seem to be Isaac’s Tmeiskin. A three-part version 
survives in Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 35087 and may be found in score in 25 Driestemmige 
Oud-Nederlandsche Liederen, etc. (Uitgave XXX der Vereeniging roor Noord-Nederlands 
Musiekgeschiedenis), 1910, ed. J. Wolf, No. 18. 
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For the convenience of the reader who may wish to examine some 
of the music at first hand, but who may not be attracted by the 
pleasant sport of scoring portions of it from the facsimile, there is 
subjoined a table, doubtless incomplete, giving the names of pieces 
contained in books likely to be available for reference in large 
libraries, with citations. In several instances the author of the 
book cited gives no source. In several others he gives as his 
source some work other than the Odhecaton. Where either of these 
things happens, variants from the Odhecaton versions are likely to 
appear. But, in each instance, a comparison between the reprint 
and the facsimile has shown that only one basic composition is 
involved. The table does not include reprints, from other sources, 
of versions with more or fewer parts than are in the Odhecaton 
versions. Lack of space prevents the listing of other sources, but 
the citations make it possible for the interested reader to find those 
mentioned in the modern reprints himself.2* Where such sources 
are named on a page of the reprint cited, it has been thought 
unnecessary to call special attention to them. 

Some pieces survive, not only in the form of part-compositions 
(in printed books subsequent to the Odhecaton, and in manuscripts), 
but in the form of transcriptions for lute.?® If a scholarly edition 
of the whole collection is ever prepared, a collation o1 its contents 
with other sources will doubtless bear out what has long been 
surmised, i.e., that the contents preserve not only melodies that 
were popular when it appeared, but polyphonic settings of them 
that were or became popular on their own merits. 

The titles given in the subjoined list agree with those appear- 
ing in the Odhecaton whether or not they agree with those appearing 
in the modern works cited. The spellings of the composers’ 
names (except those in brackets or parenthesis) are Petrucci’s. 
For the convenience of readers using the scorings in conjunction 
with the facsimile, the compositions are listed in the order in which 
they appear in the Odhecaton, and the numbers of the folios, on the 
backs of which they begin, are indicated. 


28The reader may find it of interest to be referred also to two Swiss mss. which 
include many pieces found in the Odhecaton and its companion volumes. The contents 
of the mss. are listed in Arnold Geering, Die Vokalmusik in der Schweiz zur Zeit der 
Reformation (Schweizerisches Jahrbuch fiir Musikwissenschaft, Bd. 6), 1933, pp. 227- 
232, 235, 236. 
29Mr. W. Oliver Strunk, upon examining, a few years ago, the contents of Libro 
imo of the Intabulatura de Lauto (the oldest printed Italian lute-book), printed by 
Petrucci in 1507, found that more than one-third of its contents consisted of transcrip- 
tions of pieces found also in the Odhecaton series. 
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Mopern REpRINTs, IN SCORE, 
OF COMPOSITIONS FROM THE ODHECATON 


verso Composition Composer named Book named in foot- Page 
of folio in facsimile note 30, Subdivision 

3 Ave Maria de Orto A *193 

9 Nenciozza mia Japart B 66 

11 Amours amours Hayne [van Ghizeghem] C *257 

18 — E qui le dira Anon. D 72 


(where it is attributed, 
in accordance with 
sources other than the 
Odh., to Isaac) 

Cc 


15  MHelas que pouradevenir Caron *248 
416 Adieu mes amours Josquin E 29 
F (Vol. 4) *38 
17 Por quoy non Pe. de la rue [Pierre de I (Vol. for 1885) *18 
la Rue] x *29 
22  Detousbiens playne Anon. (butsee p. 56 supra) J 24 
28 Jay pris amours Japart J 51 
27 Rompeltier Anon. (but attributed 
to Obrecht in Bolo- 
gna copy) H 2 
29 #Tmeiskin Anon. (but attributed 
to Isaac in Bologna {R 109 
copy) K 4 
83 Amor fait mult: Il est Anon. H 99 
de bonne heure (where it is attributed, 
in accordance with 
sources other than 
Odh., to Japart) 
$7 Le serviteur Anon. (but attributed 
to Busnoys in Bolo- 
gna copy; see foot- 
note 30 C) Cc *238 
40 Noussommes de lordre 
de saynt babuyn Compere A 186 


304) Ambros, op. cit., Vol. 5 (supplement by Otto Kade). 

B) Arnold Schering, Geschichte der Musik in Beispielen, 1931. 

C) Denkméler der Tonkunst in Osterreich, VII Jahrgang, Sechs Trienter Codices, 
ed. Guido Adler et al. For list of other sources of Amours amours, see p. 257; of Helas 
que poura devenir, p. 56; of Le serviteur, p. 65. Le serviteur is given as a 5-part work, 
i.e., with a contra. that does not appear in the Odh. Otherwise it is the same compo- 
sition. The work is attributed to Isaac (but see pp. xiv, et seqg., of XIX Jahrgang, 
where it is called the Pseudo-Isaac setting and its origin is further discussed). 

Denkméler der Tonkunst in Osterreich, XIV Jahrgang, Isaac; Weltliche 
Werke, ed. Joh. Wolf. For list of other sources of E qui le dira, see p. 189; of He 
logeron nous, p. 191. La morra is given as a 4-part work, i.e., with a second voice that 
does not appear in the Odh. Otherwise it is the same composition. A list of sources, 
from which the Odh. is omitted, appears on p. 193. 

E) J. Adrien de Lafage, Essais de diphtérographie musicale, Vol. II, 1864. Una 
musque is presented here with 4 parts; in T with 3. In Canti C, the tenor bears the in- 
scription: Quiescit qui supreme volat. Venit post me, qui in punctoclamat. Either version, 
therefore, is justified. The tenor has a melody which may be considered the antecedent 
of a canon, the cantus following at the distance of a semibreve with the consequent, 
which imitates the tenor in unison. . 

F) Obrecht’s Complete Works, ed. Joh. Wolf, Missen. 

G) ~ _ haley esc *“* — Motetten. 

is oe Tee “*  Wereldlijke Werken. For list of 

sources of Meskin es hu, see p. xv; of Myn herr, p. xxiii. 
Robert J. van Maldeghem, Trésor musical. All the vols. referred to are in 
the musique profane series. The prima pars of Leure e venue is No. 10 in the 1887 vol.; 
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44 Jay pris amours tout 


au rebours Busnoys H 96 
45 He logeron nous Anon. Ms 76 
5 
(in both, it is attribut- 
ed, in accordance with 
sources other than Odh., 
to Isaac) 
47 Je ne demande Busnoys F (Vol. 1) Anhang, I 
49 La morra Yzac [Isaac] D 90 
55 Helas Yzac D 75 
57 Helas Tinctoris J 11 
59 Ma bouche rit Okenhe [Ockeghem! J 6 
L *39 
M Bei. Nr. viii 
N *9 
62 = Ales regres Hayne J 3 
oO *49 
68  Malor me bat Okenghen [Ockeghem] F (Vol. I) 189 
74 Tander naken Obreht [Obrecht] H 3 
79 De tous biens Bourdon (ascription in 
index) J 28 
87 La alfonsina Jo. ghiselin A 190 
88 Leure e venue: Circum- 
dederunt Agricola I (Vol. for 1887) *25 
90 Mon souvenir Anon. J 5 
(where it is attributed, 
in accordance with 
sources other than Odh., 
to Hayne van Ghizeg- 
hem) 
92 Harraytre amours Stoken [Stokem] (See p. 76 infra) 
96 Tsat een meskin Obreht H 7 
103 Meskin es hu Anon. A 34 
1 


H 
(in both it is attributed, 
in accordance with 
sources other than 
Odh., to Obrecht) 


Since the pieces in Canti B and Canti C are of the same tex- 
ture as those in the Odhecaton, a list of reprints of compositions 
from these companion volumes may prove useful. 


the secunda pars, printed as a separate composition, is No. 11. It is interesting to note 
that van Maldeghem’s source was the ms. Album of Margaret of Austria (Bibl. de 
Bourgogne, Brussels, Ms. No. 228). 

Gombosi, op. cit. Page references in table and in this note are to the Noten- 
anhang. For list of other sources of De tous biens (Odh.) (Anon.) see p. ix; of Helas, 
p. viii; of Ma bouche rit, p. vii; of Ales regrets, p. vi; of Mon souvenir, p. vi; of Forsseule- 
ment (Ghiselin), p. viii; of Forseulement (Anon.), p. viii; of De tous biens (Agricola), 
p. ix; of Petite camusete, p. vii; of Tandernaken, p. x. Compare with Gombosi’s re- 
marks, on p. 43 (concerning the canon in Japart’s De tous biens [Canti C, fol. 807]), the 
comments in Fétis, Biographie universelle, 1V, 429. 

K) Heinrich Isaac: Sechs Instrumentalsdtze fiir Streichquartet oder Streichor- 
chester . . . fiir den praktischen Gebrauch bearbeitet von Oskar Dischner, Barenreiter Verlag ~ 
Nr. 94, 1926. (The Bearbeitung does no violence to the text.) 

) Joh. Wolf, Sing- und Spielmusik aus dlterer Zeit, 1926. (Read the contratenor 
and tenor an octave lower than they are written.) 

M) Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte, Jahrgang VI. 

N) Eugénie Droz et al., Trois chansonniers frangais, 1927. For list of other 
sources of Ma Reashe rit, see pp. xv, 116; of Prennes sur moy, pp. xvii, 114. 

O) Eugénie Droz and Geneviéve Thibault, Poétes et musiciens du XV* siécle 
1924. For list of other sources of Ales regres, see p. 83; of Tartara, p. 84. 
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CantiB 
verso (unless 
otherwise 
stated). of folio 

2 
3 
9 
10 
16 


17 
38 
recto of fol. 38 
55 
Canti C 
3 


5 
7 
16 


38 
41 


42 
52 


55 
60 


66 
77 
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MopeErN REpRINTs, IN SCORE, 
or Compositions FRoM Canti B anp Canti C 


Composition 


Lomme armé 

Jay pris amours 

Je suis tropionnette 
Ce nest pas 

Cela sans plus 


Bon temps 
Basies moy 
Va uilment 
Le grant desir 


Ave Regina 
celarum 
Forseulement 


Tant que nostre ar- 
gent durra 
Myn herr 


Forseulement 
Jay pris amours 


Ung franc archier 
Forseulement 


Jay pris amours 

Aleure que ie vous 
Dp: =. 

Je sey bien dire 

Par ung jour de 
matinee 


P) Weckerlin, op. cit. 

Q) Maurice Cauchie, L’Odhecaton, recueil de musique instrumentale, in Revue de 
musicologie, November, 1925. 
Josquin’s Complete Works, ed. Albert Smijers, 


Composer 


Book named in foot- 


note $0, Subdivision 


Josquin 

Obreht 

Anon. 

Pe. de la rue 

Anon. (but attribut- 
ed to Obrecht in 
Paris copy) 

Anon. 

Josquin 

Obreht 

Compere 


Obreht 
Obreht 


Obreht 
Pe. de la rue 


(where 


P 
H 
Q 
I 


(Vol. 4) 


Mint meer Amon 


sources are 


listed giving it also 
as by Obrecht and as 
anon.; but see Gom- 
bosi, op. cit. p. 123 et 


seq.) 
Ghiselin J 
Anon. (but attribut- 
ed to “Izac”’ in { D 
index of 1503 ed.) Y 
Anon. P 


Anon. (but attribut- 
ed to Josquin in 
one source other 
than OQdh.; to 
Ghiselin in an- 
other) 

Anon. 


Josquin 
Josquin 


Yzac 


“ 


i t-te 


Missen, Vol. I. 
Wereldlijke Werken. 


Page 


*394 
19 
*150 


(Vol. for 1884) *21 


12 

126 
*53 

38 
*No. 3 
*20 
*64 

29 

14 


36 
64 


16 
77 
*396 


18 
49 


60 
129 


101 


So far 


Basies moy is the only Josquin number from the series of the Odh. to be printed in the 
The edition will comprise 10 to 12 volumes. It is plained to issue it 


Complete Works. 


in 40 instalments; 14 have so far appeared. 
T) Charles Bordes, Trois chansons du XV* siécle, 1845 [?]. 
U) Schering, Die niederlindische Orgelmesse im Zeitalter des Josquins, 1912. 
V) Kiesewetter, op. cit., section of musikalische Beilagen. 
W) Kiesewetter, Die Schicksale und Beschaffenheit des weltlichen Gesangs, 1841, 
section of musikalische Beilagen. 
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80 De tous biens Japart J 34 
84 De tous biens Agricola J $2 
91 La tourturella Obreht { A 36 
H 43 
94 Je nay deul Okenghem A 10 
96 Vray dieu damours: 
Sancte Johanne 
baptista Japart U *75 
106 Corps digne: Dieu Busnoys { V 60 
quel mariage Ww 9 
111 De tous biens Anon. ¥ 58 
(where it is attribut- 
ed to Busnoys, possi- 
bly because it is 1 of 4 
anon. pieces immedi- 
ately following Dieu 
quel mariage) 
118 Maintes femmes Busnoys V 56 
119 Sil vous playsit Regis V 62 
Ww ll 
124 Tartara mon cor Molinet O *60 
AA 19 
125 Petite camusete Okenghem J 8 
127 Fortuna desperata Anon. F (Vol. 1) *136 
R 106 
180 Una musque de bus- Josquin E 28 
cgaya 7 *No. 1 
132 Vive le roy Josquin B 61 
137 Tartara Yzac D 107 
143 De tous biens playne Anon. J 30 
144 De tous biens Anon. J 26 
145 Tandernaken Agricola J 53 
147 Comme feme Agricola A 180 
158 La bernardina Josquin B 61 
V 64 
Ww 13 
162 Belle sur toutes: 
Tota pulchra es Agricola B 49 
166 Le serviteur Tadinghen B 67 
168 Prennes sur moy Okenghem A 18 
N 1 
Z 236 
AA *62 


This famous piece was cited by Glareanus in 
the Dodecachordon. The canon was incorrectly 
solved by both Hawkins and Burney. See Oz- 
ford Hist, II, pp. 64, 65 (2nd Ed.), for Wool- 
dridge’s comments. See also Forkel, Allg. 
Gesch. d. Mus. II, pp. 528-534. 


*Either the text of the folk-song upon which the composition is 
based has been adapted to one or more parts of the setting by the 
modern editor, or the reprint follows some source other than the Odh. 
in which a text is given. In Q the partial text-adaptation is made 
to prove its impropriety; in U to prove its impropriety in certain 
parts. 


X) Das Chorwerk, Heft 3: Josquin des Prés und andere Meister: Weltliche 
Lieder, ed. Friedrich Blume, 1930. I am indebted to Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith for 
having called the Odh. music in this book (and in a few others listed in this foot-note) to 
my attention, and for several helpful suggestions. 

Y) Zeitschrift fiir Spielmusik auf allerlei Instrumenten, Jahrgang 1933, Heft 9, ed. 
F. J. Giesbert. 

Z) Riemann, Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, I1', 1907. 

AA) Jeppesen, Der Kopenhagener Chansonnier, 1927. For list of other sources 
of Tartara mon cor, see p. Ixxxviii; of Prennes sur moy, p. cvi. 
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Modern scholars at first thought that the contents of the 
Odhecaton and its companion volumes consisted of vocal music 
whose words were too well-known to require printing. They 
seem not to have wondered why Italians (for whom the collection 
must have been primarily intended) should have memorized 
French texts, to say nothing of Dutch or Spanish ones; nor through 
what means—assuming that the words actually were known— 
singers could have understood how to fit the words to the some- 
times highly florid parts when the folk-tunes were not, for the 
moment, present. Their deduction derived from the fact that, 
where a piece is not printed with a title such as Brunette or La 
Alfonsina at the beginning of each part, it appears with the first 
words of a song-text printed there. A number of poems with the 
same first words do, in fact, survive complete elsewhere. There 
are modern collections that contain some of them (such as the 
Chansons du quinziéme siécle of Gaston Paris) and Weckerlin, mak- 
ing use of such available material, produced two satisfactory adap- 
tations of texis to music (see above list). Moreover, some of the 
compositions were found to survive, in sources other than the 
Odhecaton, with texts in some or all of the parts. These composi- 
tions were partly or wholly vocal in style, and it was clear, from 
the other sources, that the compositions had been written to be 
sung (or, alternatively, according to the custom of the time, played; 
or—still another possibility—performed with some parts sung and 
others played). But many of the remaining pieces were distinctly 
unvocal and led to the conclusion* that the collection was intended 
forinstruments. Maurice Cauchie®” recently investigated the whole 
question afresh and confirmed the opinion that the collection was, 
in fact, intended for instruments. That vocal polyphonic works 
were appropriated to furnish part of the contents in itself proves 
nothing. But that, in certain instances, the surviving text of a 
folk-song cannot possibly be made to fit the music, and that the 
parts themselves are sometimes highly florid and unvocal, lead to 
the conclusion that Petrus Castellanus could not have intended 
the collection to be for voices. In the entire three volumes of the 
series, there are only two pieces which, in certain parts, have words 


31See, for example, Schering’s Studien zur Musikgeschichte der Friihrenaissance, 
p. 93; and Wolf’s comments in DT0, XIV Jahrgang, p. xi. See also Schering’s Die 
Notenbeispiele in Glarean’s Dodecachordon (1547). in Sammelbénde der IMG, Vol. XIII, 
Part 4, pp. 569-596, and Die niederlindische Orgelmesse, etc., pp. 9-12 (Canti C is dis- 
cussed on p. 10) for an exposition of the methods applicable in ascertaining the instru- 
mental or vocal character of late 15th-century compositions. 


20p. cit. and A propos des trois recueils instrumentauz de la série de l’ Odhecaton, in 
Revue de Musicologie for May, 1928. 
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throughout. Cauchie believes that these parts were intended to 
be sung while the other parts, in the same compositions, were 
played. The presence of words for singers in two instances would 
make it seem all the more likely that, where there are no words, no 
singers were wanted. The instruments to be employed were 
probably any that could perform the music. Schering thinks that 
Vive le roy (in Canti C) called for wind-instruments, and bases his 
belief on the nature of the piece. But very likely most of the 
compositions in the three companion-volumes were played by 
“broken” or, perhaps, string ensembles. Droz and Thibault, in 
their Poétes et musiciens du XV° siécle, suggest instrumentations for 
the two compositions from the series that their book contains. 
(See pp. 83, 84.) An instrumentation is suggested also for Ma 
bouche rit, on p. 116 of Trois chansonniers francais. Some of the 
pieces from the series could be profitably transcribed for perform- 
ance by small ensembles today. A few, as a matter of fact, have 
already been made available for such performance (see foot-note 
30K; also p. 76 infra). 

It is possible that all the contents of the Odhecaton, with the 
exception of a very small sprinkling of sacred numbers, are poly- 
phonic settings of popular melodies, mostly French folk-songs. 
Canti C contains a piece based on L’ Amour de moy, a tune that is 
still popular today. There are also some settings of Dutch, Italian, 
and Spanish tunes. The compositions can best be designated as 
fantasies on folk-airs. Snatches of folk-tune are bandied about 
from part to part, treated in imitation, and embellished with orna- 
mental passages. Sometimes one phrase of the tune serving as a 
cantus is given to one part, while the succeeding phrase follows it 
in another, etc. The canti themselves, after the custom of the 
polyphonic era (a custom fortunately different from that adopted 
in the last few centuries by purveyors of a contrapuntal “theory” 
bearing little or no relation to the practice of the polyphonists), 
are freely treated. Often only a portion of a folk-song is drawn 
upon. L’air populaire se trouve rarement transcrit et utilisé en entier, 
conformément a la détestable [!| habitude des compositeurs de ce 
temps-ld.** The theme as a rule is in the tenor, but there are many 
exceptions. Some melodies are decked out with so much embel- 
lishment that folk-song specialists have apparently found it im- 
possible to ascertain what, in their unadorned nudity, their pre- 
cise contours were. 


%Weckerlin, La Chanson Populaire, 1886, p. vii. 
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In a few compositions, as their timbres indicate, more than 
one preéxistent melody is used. Sometimes the combination is 
between two secular tunes; sometimes between secular and litur- 
gical tunes. 

None of the fantasies is very long. Apparently the lengthiest 
in the three books is the setting by Obrecht of Jay pris amours 
(from Canti B; see above list), which occupies ten pages in the 
modern volume of Obrecht’s Wereldlijke Werken.** Several are 
divided into two movements. 

Ambros® cites Pierre de la Rue’s Pour quoy non (from the 
Odhecaton) as one of the earliest surviving examples of music 
written with two flats in the signature. Doubly transposing sig- 
natures—it is as such that they were comprehended—were, accord- 
ing to Ambros, just coming into use. But No. 80 of Johannes 
Wolf’s Musikalische Schrifttafeln reproduces a 14th-century ex- 
ample of French ars nova, which contains such a signature. (See 
middle of 5th staff.) 

The technique employed in the collection, so far as detail is 
concerned, is that found also in other sources containing music by 
Dutch and Flemish composers of the period. The treatment ac- 
corded the technique by these composers, in the Odhecaton as else- 
where, varied considerably, with the result that, as Gombosi has 
shown, several distinct main-styles arose among them. There was 
no one Second or Third Netherland School style. (The Lowlanders 
represented in the collection belong to the “Schools” commonly 
designated as “Second” or “Third.”) Gombosi has identified 
the main styles as those belonging to three groups: one active at 
Cambrai, another centering itself about the figure of Ockeghem, 
and a third holding forth at Antwerp. All owed much to the 
influence of Dufay but built in different ways upon his foundation. 

The Cambrai group, which included Caron and Hayne, and 
with which Tinctoris and Ghiselin appear to have been in close 
sympathy, was characterized by a Kleinkunststil that sought 
smoothness and euphony rather than complex polyphony. A 
composition employing a main melody, a counter-melody, and a 
third part which, without sacrificing independence, aimed chiefly 
to fill out the harmony, might be considered typical. A feeling of 
harmonic propriety was shown, but the style was fundamentally 


34Foot-notes in Weckerlin, ibid. p. xi, and Catalogue, p. 385, name Busnoys’ Jay 
pris amours as the longest work. This setting, which is in the Odhecaton and is not of 
particularly great length, appears shortly after the Obrecht in Weckerlin’s alphabetical 
list of the contents of the whole series. Apparently a misprint is involved. The foot- 
note number, in each instance, should doubtless have been beside the Obrecht. 


“Geschichte der Musik, Vol. III, p. 90. 
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polyphonic, and not, like that of the frottole, homophonic. There 
was also evident a feeling for form. This displayed itself in well- 
planned repetitions of melodic fragments rather than in sustained 
canons. (Snatches of imitation, however, were used.) 

The Ockeghem cluster attained wider celebrity than the other 
two groups, partly because it contained more members given to 
traveling than they did. Ockeghem himself had spent part of his 
life at both Antwerp and Cambrai, but the scene of his greatest 
activity was Paris. The style of his “‘school” was marked by a 
decided preoccupation with contrapuntal dexterity for its own 
sake. It was among his followers that most of the intricate tech- 
nical feats were performed that are sometimes wrongly considered 
characteristic of the Netherlanders of the period as a whole. The 
quality of individual melodic lines was considered paramount, and 
harmonic fullness and propriety were allowed to suffer. Beyond 
such aid as was afforded by canon and sequence, form was per- 
mitted to suffer also. Cadences were not introduced in a manner 
designed to clarify structure, and they were often indistinct. But 
the development of contrapuntal technique, especially in the field 
of canon, was greatly furthered. Some of the members of the 
school who journeyed to Italy came under the influence of the 
frottola-writers. Agricola wrote compositions in the Italian style, 
but without being sufficiently affected by the experience to undergo 
a change in his basic style. Josquin also wrote pieces in the 
Italian manner, and his so-called “‘second style,” simpler than its 
predecessor, was possibly a consequence. 

Busnois appears to have been influenced by both the Cambrai 
and Ockeghem circles. Isaac, an excellent composer, wrote with 
equal facility in the Italian vein and in the manner of each of the 
three Franco-Netherlandish groups. But he appears to have 
adopted the various dialects for their own sakes rather than as 
means towardsanend. Their use seems not to have been subordi- 
nated to the purpose of developing and enriching one strong 
individual language. 

The group at Antwerp was, to all appearances, less interested 
than its rivals in receiving composers from other centers, and in 
sending out its own. It seems to have erected its compositions 
upon a primarily harmonic foundation. But the resulting style 
was not similar to that of the frottole, since fragments of imitation, 
and other contrapuntal devices, were introduced to add interest to 
the writing and to give it fluidity. The school could boast of 
clear phrasing and agreeable sonority. Barbireau and Basiron 
(neither represented in the Odhecaton) were among its chief repre- 
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sentatives. It was from this group that Obrecht sprang, but he 
did not limit himself to its influence. He subjected himself also 
to that of the Cambrai and Ockeghem groups and of the Italians. 
The Italian influence was to prove of much value. In contrast to 
Isaac, Obrecht absorbed, into a powerful and distinctive mode of 
expression, elements which he came upon in his contract with other 
styles, and which he deemed homogeneous with his own. 

Since much minute information about the characteristics of 
the three groups is conveniently accessible in Gombosi’s book,** and 
since a fair amount of the music of the Netherlanders, in bulk if 
not in ratio to the whole, is available in modern editions, it will 
probably suffice to discuss, in the balance of this article, only a 
few salient features in the treatment of detail. 

For the greater part, the definite cadences are such as were to 
remain current during the 16th century. But there are examples 
also of a form of cadence which, to employ terminology that did 
not exist for the men whose technique is under discussion (such 
terminology, where conducive to simplicity, will continue in use in 
this article), may be said to take the leading-tone down to the 
sixth scale-degree before the ascent to the tonic. This form, in 
several varieties, dates from the early 14th century. It was still 
current early in the 15th century, but declined in popularity later. 
Possibly its appearance in the Odhecaton indicates that a composi- 
tion containing it was already an old one when the collection 
appeared. (We know definitely that some compositions in it were 
at least not brand new in 1501, i.e., those of Busnois who had died 
in 1492.) 


Ex.1 (time-values halved in all examples) 
From Nunca fue pena ( ) 





That many characteristics of the ecclesiastical modes gradually 
disappeared with the development of part-writing (because of the 


%Gombosi gives also much information about the individual musical qualities of 
their members, with emphasis, as might be expected, upon Obrecht. On pp. 16-116, he 
discusses, comparatively, the treatment of each of 10 canti firmi by 3 or more composers. 
Since his attitude towards the distinguished Ockeghem is largely adverse, the reader 
may like to be referred also to the more favorable Jean de Ockeghem by Michel Brenet 
(Marie Bobillier), in her Musique et musiciens de la vieille France, 1911, pp. 21-82, and to 
Autour d’Ockeghem by Dragan Plamenac, pp. 28-47 of Revue musicale for Feb., 1928. 
Plamenac is engaged in editing a complete edition of Ockeghem. Only Vol. I has so 
far appeared (in Publikationen dlterer Musik, 1927). It contains, chiefly, 8 masses. 
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requirements of musica ficta) is well known.*” But it is quite likely 
that these modes—and, therefore, their cadences—retained their 
purity in France and the Netherlands until the middle of the 16th 
century,*® i.e., until long after the application of musica ficta had, 
in other countries, tended to weaken their individuality. The ac- 
cidentals, placed above the notes in our examples are in accord 
with the general requirements of musica ficta. But (with the ex- 
ception of the flat above the b in Ex. 31) they indicate a sharpening 
or flattening which is not likely to have been practised in France 
and the Netherlands, and which was not necessarily intended by 
the composers. The Phrygian cadence, which appears never to 
have been subjected to the incursions of musica ficta, and which 
was destined to survive as more than an affected archaism through- 
out the 16th century, is, as might be expected, encountered in the 
Odhecaton. 


Ex.2 
From Malor me bat (Ockeghen) 





Two voices, other than the bass, moving in fourths while the 
other voices are stationary (i.e. fourths such as are debarred from 
the “academic counterpoint” of the last few centuries) are occa- 
sionally to be found—as they are, also, in Palestrina style. The 
theorists of the late 15th- and early 16th-century objected to 
consecutive repetitions, in similar motion, of any one perfect con- 
sonance. But the fourth was no longer classified as a consonance. 
Whatever its disabilities, it did not, as a dissonance, come under 
the general rule against consecutives. The freedom with which 
it might appear between upper voices, however, vanished if it 
existed between the bass and an upper voice. In the words of 
Glareanus,*?® 


Diatesseron etiam rejicitur, nisi sub- The fourth is disallowed unless it has 
tentam habeat, vel diapente, vel ditonum _ the fifth or the major or minor third below 
semiditonumve. it. 


37For a good discussion of the subject, see pp. 43, 44, of R. O. Morris, “Contra- 
puntal Technique in the Sixteenth Century,” 1922. 

38See Maurice Cauchie, La pureté des modes dans la musique vocale franco-belge du 
début du XVI* siécle, in Theodor Kroyer-Festschrift, 1933, pp. 54 et seq. 


39Dodecachordon, 1547, Lib. 1, Cap. IX, p. 25. Translated into German by Peter 
Bohn, Publikationen der Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung, Bd. XVI, 1888-1890. 
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(But it was allowed also if its presence was due to the use of an 
ornamental note.) If a proper bass-note supported a fourth, the 
interval was permitted (as in the 16th century), not only singly, 
but in successive appearances, whether or not other voices moved 
simultaneously; and it is tound thus not only in practical com- 
position, as in Exx. 3 and 4, but in theoretical treatises, as in Ex. 
5, which is from the Practica musica of Gafurius, Lib. III, Cap. 
IV. (A similar example may be found in the Liber de Arte Con- 
trapuncti of Tinctoris, Lib. I, Cap. X.)*° 


Ex.3 


From Nous sommes de lordreCompere) Ex. 4 (4ths @ Phrygian cadence transposed) 


From Za Mor de moy (L'Amour de moy) (Anon.)Canti © 


wr Ff 


[4 





Ex.& From the Practica mus- 
tcaé of Gafurius 





a major sixth which was not to 
survive in Palestrina technique. 


Despite strictures such as those of Glareanus, fourths between 
the bass and an upper voice actually did occur, and with much 
greater freedom than was to be permitted them in Palestrina style. 
For example, the appearance of what we perceive as the ¢ chord, 
though fairly rare, was not confined, as later, to instances in which 
the fourth from the bass was an ornamental note. The treatises 
already named, and several others that have been consulted, reveal 
nothing that specifically explains Exx. 6 to 8. Perhaps, from the 
standpoint of the theorists, they were unjustifiable, and they show 
composers, for the sake of results they considered artistic, disre- 
garding theorists’ rules in the 15th century, as at other times. The 
explanation may possibly lie in the methods used in “‘singing from 
the book” (i.e., improvising parts against a given ecclesiastical 
melody). Tinctoris states*! that, in such singing, it was sufficient 


40In E. de Coussemaker’s Scriptorum de Musica Medii Zvi. See the second 
example on p. 97. 


*1Coussemaker, op. cit., p. 130. 
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to have the added parts agree with the bass; it was not necessary 
for them to agree with one another (as, indeed, they could not con- 
sistently do, unless by accident). Very likely, irregular results, 
obtained in “singing from the book’”—which provided a valuable 
medium for experiment—were appropriated by composers (if 
they admired those results) for their written works. Now, if a 
sixth and a fifth were simultaneously sung against a cantus note, 
a passage not unlike Exx. 6 and 7 might result. The sixth and 
fifth would each be consonant with the bass but would conflict 
with one another. The need would be felt for a resolution of the 
fifth downward, and the resulting fourth, however, objectionable 
under other circumstances, would perhaps be perceived as supply- 
ing it. Or else the fourth, in Ex. 6, may have been perceived as 
an anticipation, with both the sixth and the fifth regarded as con- 
sonances. The quaver (originally crotchet) fourth in Ex. 7 could 
be similarly explained, but then the second c, despite its length, 
would have to be regarded as a passing-note. In such an event, 
the c in the alto would be a “parasitic dissonance.” 





Ex.6 From Za Mor de Ex.7 From Za Mor de moy 
moy (Anon.) (Canti C) (Anon.) (Canti C) 





Ex. 8 From Za Bernardine 
(Canti C) 





What may, for present purposes, be called a dominant seventh, . 
though, of course, not so intended, occasionally makes an appear- 


“See Knud Jeppesen, “The Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance,” translated 
by M. W. Hamerik, 1927, p. 156 et seq. for a discussion of the “parasitic dissonance.” 
Glen Haydon’s “The Evolution of the Six-Four Chord,” 1933, treats, in Chapters IV and 
V, of the uses to which the chord was put by the “Second” and “Third” Netherland 
Schools respectively. 
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ance. The bb in Ex. 9 was possibly intended as a passing-note. 
Its length in relation to the time-values in the other parts would 
have disqualified it, however, from functioning as one, in later, 
“stricter” styles. The bb in Ex. 10 was also possibly regarded as 
a passing-note, and the succeeding a as a consonance despite its 
conflict with g. (Cf. the explanation of Exx. 6 and 7.) Ifthe bb 
in Ex. 9 was not regarded as a passing-note, it may have been re- 
garded as a fifth from the bass sounded simultaneously with a 
sixth. The fact that the fifth was diminished may not have mat- 
tered. (It is unlikely that the fifth would have been made perfect, 
through an application of the rules of musica ficta, by a raising of 
the bb or a flattening of the e.* The following passage from the 
Musice active micrologus (1517) of Ornithoparcus, as translated into 
English by John Dowland,** probably indicates that, while aug- 
mentation of a perfect interval was prohibited, a diminution of it 
was tolerated: 


In perfect Concordance never let a sharpe Voyce against a flat, nor contrarily 
but set a Sharpe against a Sharpe; a Flat against a Flat, or at least against a naturall 
For the Naturals are doubtfull, and will agree with 4 Dures, and » Mols.* 


Ex. 9 From Za Mor de moy Ex.10 From Brunette 
(Stokem) 


(Canti ©) 





As might be expected, the pages of the Odhecaton fairly bristle 
with examples of the nota cambiata used both in what Jeppesen 
calls its “classic” and its ‘‘archaic” forms.*° The ornament in its 
“archaic” forms should not, as it sometimes is, be considered a 
crudity merely because it was later avoided by Palestrina. Its 
effect helped to give the writing of the Netherlanders its individ- 
uality. Like other devices at other times, it merely happened to 
fit what one group of composers had to say, and to be out of 


48See Morris, op. cit., pp. 11,12. Also Cauchie, La pureté, etc. (see foot-note 38). 

44‘ Andreas Ornithoparcus: His Micrologus . . . Digested into Foure Bookes . 
By John Douland, Lutenist,” 1609, Lib. IV, Chap. 4, pp. 80, 81. 

4For the conditions under which, at the height of the polyphonic era, the “very 
mild dissonance ..., namely the diminished fifth, which vibrates between consonance 
and dissonance,’ was admissible, see Jeppesen, ibid., p. 142. 

See ibid. pp. 190-199 for a discussion of the difference between the “classic’’ 
forms, i.e., those adopted by Palestrina, and the “‘archaic’’ ones. 
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character with the style of another. The same thing is true of 
other devices that are represented in our examples, but lost caste 
as the 16th century progressed, such as upper and lower auxiliary 
notes followed by leaps in the direction opposite to that of the 
approach. 


No. 44(“archaic” cambiata, and suspension resolving 
ona gL. Cf. discussion of Exx. 6 and 7) Ex. 42 (classic” cambiata) 
Forseulement (Ghiselin) (Canti C) From Meskin es hu (Obrecht) 








t ete. 


2 





Ex. 13 (Examples of “archaic” cambiata in sequence 

and imitation, and of anticipation) 

From La Alfonsina (Ghiselin) 
* 


PT OP IE pp ie 


Ex. 14 (Examples of “archaic” ; 
cambiata and anticipation.) Bx. $5 (double irreg. upper sax) 


From Ma bouche rit (Ockeghem) 


He logeron nous (saac) 


PoP 





Ex. 46 (irreg. lower aux.) 
La Bernardina Josquin) Canti © 


There are examples of auxiliaries followed by passing-notes 
which are approached in the direction opposite to that in which 
the auxiliary is approached. 
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Ex.417 From Za Ber- 
oO 





Appoggiaturas, which were to suffer a temporary eclipse, are 
occasionally encountered. 
Ex. 19 (appoggiatura on 


Ex. 18 (appoggiatura on beat) fraction of beat) 
From Ave Maria (de Orto) From Nenciozza mia Vapart) 






P ra 






Suspensions occur, not only in the forms adopted in Palestrina 
style, but with ascents to the note of resolution (i.e., as retardations). 
Ex. 24 (suspension with struck 


dissonance) 
From Bergerette s (Josquin) 


Ex. 20 “normal” suspension, 

with syncopation) 

From Ave Maria (de Orto) 
* 











Ex. 22(“7-8 from below”) Ex. 28 (retardation, 
From runette (Stokem) 


From Amours emours Hayne) 


P 





Consecutive fifths and octaves are also found. As in Pales- 
trina style, fifths are admitted, not only if separated by a harmony 
note, but if separated by an unessential,*’ or if approached in con- 
trary motion. The admissibility, in contrary motion, of either 
consecutive fifths, or octaves, or both, is specifically mentioned by 


47In ex. 24, the a may not have been regarded as an unessential. Cf. the explana- 
tion of Exx. 6 and 7. 
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Gafurius,** Tinctoris,‘® Pietro Aron,®° and doubtless many others. 
In addition, consecutives appear in some treatments that the 
Palestrina style did not apply. (Besides the following examples, 
see Ex. 15 supra.) 

Ex. 24 (Consec. 5ths separated 


by irreg. aux.) 
From He logeron nous (Isaac) 


Ex. 25 (5ths in contrary motion) 
From elas (Tinctoris) 










P Tote f 


Ex. 26 (unisons separated by a consonance, Ex. 27 (consec. unequa! Sths, aris- 
and unison + 8ve.in contrary motion) ing from presence of passing note) 
From Helas (Tinctoris) 


Helas (Stokem) 





Ex. 29 (Hidden unison and consec. perfect . 


fee Sths, with voices not entering tones that 
Bx. 38 (consee. perfect Sths, grt make ist 5th simultaneously, and with sus- 
pension against 2nd 5th to remove bareness(7}) 
From Amours amours (Hayne) 







ing from presence of 
From Ze dogeron nous 
* 


note) 





Ex. 30 (5ths and 8Sves. separat- 
ed by consonance) 
From Amours amours (Hayne) 





Rhythmical fluidity, the life-blood of polyphonic styles, makes 
its appearance, as one might expect, momentarily upsetting the 


80>. cit., Lib. III, cap. III. ‘9Coussemaker, op. cit., p. 82. 
507] Toscanello in musica, 1528, Libro Secondo, Cap. XIV. 
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macrorhythm®! by means of unexpected but not violent clashes 
with it on the part of the microrhythm; mingling duple and triple 
rhythms simultaneously; mingling them successively; and proving 
generally the truth of the assertion that “the essence of the matter 
[polyphonic style] was the combination of rhythms.” Variety 
was promoted by, but not dependent upon, the so-called Propor- 
tional System, of which the Netherlanders, from about 1450 to 
about 1525, were particularly fond. 


Ex. 34 (duple macrorhythm varied by triple microrhythm) 
From elas (Tinctoris) 





Ex. 32 (cross-rhythms) 
From Vive de roy (Josquin) (Canti C) rm | ae ie Ab : 








pit 








trate 

Enough has been presented to show that the technique of the 
Netherlanders offered them much freedom, whether or not they 
always made the most of it. Every period affords examples of 
pedantry, and the one that extended from Dufay to about 1550 
was, admittedly, no exception. But it is unfortunate that more 
stress is often laid upon such examples than upon the wealth of 
motets, masses, polyphonic chansons, and instrumental fantasies 
that justify their existence, not because they are tours de force in 
technique, but because they have emotional depth, vigor, or 
charm. To lay too much stress upon stunts is to misrepresent the 
period asa whole. It may be that there has never been a regulated 
technique that, in its details, allowed its practitioners greater 
liberty—combined with the opportunities that only a highly de- 


Pies 


51See Jeppesen, ibid., pp. 24, et seq., for discussions of macrorhythm and micro- 
rhythm. Or see Morris, op. cit., Chap. III, where the author discusses the former 
under the name “‘metre’’ and the latter under the name “rhythm.” 


8Percy C. Buck in “The Oxford History of Music,” Introductory Vol., 1929, p. vi. 
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veloped system can make available—than did the technique of the 
Netherlanders at the time of Obrecht. The attitude that seems 
to have prevailed among many of the masters is particularly well 
illustrated by the music of Tinctoris, who was one of the chief 
theorists of his day, but whose Helas shows him to have been no 
pedant. 

Devices represented in our examples that conflicted with later 
techniques should not necessarily be regarded as crudities. A de- 
vice in art cannot be crude in itself; it can only become so if it is 
placed in a context with which it is incongruous. A fine Nether- 
land composition is no patch-work. It embodies a partly distinc- 
tive technique, which was applied in producing a music often as 
amiable and hearty as the folk-tunes that frequently supplied it 
with subject matter, and which a modern musician may find it 
profitable to study in conjunction with the technique that grew 
out of it in the 16th century. 


* 


The Odhecaton is outstanding not only because it is one of the 
first important musical printed works; as an early disseminator of a 
fruitful zsthetic influence and a productive technique, it is a land- 
mark in the active development of music as a living art. It was 
an effective force in bringing polyphonic music to the people for 
performance. They had heard it, to be sure, in the churches, 
before part-music was published. But polyphonic compositions 
had circulated, in notated form, only in manuscripts. Copies had 
not been plentiful, and, for the most part, reached only musicians 
in the courts, churches, and monasteries, and men of wealth and 
high position. To make part-music available for performance by 
the average cultivated music-lover, in anything approaching a 
wide sphere, its appearance in printed form was necessary. The 
Odhecaton, then, by presenting it for the first time in such a form, 
ushered in a period distinguished for the playing of chamber music 
in the home and the singing of madrigals there, not only by dis- 
criminating “‘youths . . . charmed by music of solid worth,” but 
by their elders; and it helped to spread a technique upon which, 
after some revision, the newly-born 16th century was to erect a. 
literature unsurpassed in the production of compositions for such 
amiable activities in the field of music-making. 


* * 
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Harraytre amours* 
(Ha traitre amours) 
Johannes Stokem 
Edited for modern practical use by 
Time-values M. D. Herter Norton 


Violin 


Viola 


Violoncello 





* Title given thus in timére; in index it is given as in above parenthesis. 
** The fourth is in the original. 


























STEPHEN FOSTER 
AND HIS PUBLISHERS 


By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


dozen songs that have long survived him, nobody today 

would bother to learn whether he made a living or not; but, 
since his best songs have achieved something of immortality, his 
financial affairs have become fair game for purveyors of legend. 
We hear that he walked the streets of New York friendless and 
penniless, that publishers were waiting on every corner for a 
chance to exploit him. Dollars by the tens of thousands poured 
into the money bags of those who printed and sold his songs, while 
Stephen, alone, deserted by his family and his friends, went hungry, 
and died in the charity ward of a New York hospital. 

Thus runs the legend, and, as a result, poverty and neglect, 
coupled with drunkenness, spring to the mind of the uninformed 
man when he thinks of Foster. Some of the tale is unfortunately 
true. In his last years he probably received little for the many 
songs he wrote. He sold them for cash to second-rate publishers. 
Yet most of these later songs were worth exactly what the publishers 
paid for them; they were not by the Foster of “Old Folks at Home.” 
Except for “Oh! Susanna,” “Old Uncle Ned,” and “‘Nelly Was a 
Lady,” written before he had achieved his reputation, all of Foster’s 
better songs, and many lesser ones, were issued by reputable pub- 
lishers on a royalty basis, and apparently just and accurate 
accountings were rendered at regular intervals. It is possible to 
trace practically every cent that Foster was paid in royalties on 
his songs. 

Correspondence still extant shows the character of his relations 
with his publishers. Two of Foster’s contracts with Firth, Pond 
& Co. of New York are in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
Stephen’s account book, kept by himself from the year 1855 to 
August, 1860, is in the collection of Foster Hall, Indianapolis. It. 
contains a record of all his financial transactions for this period, 
including receipts of money from publishers. Royalty statements 
and correspondence relating to copyright renewals still survive, 
to prove that Foster’s heirs profited from the sale of his songs 
after the original copyright terms had expired. 

77 


[’ Stephen Foster had not provided the world with a couple of 
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Examination of these records shows exactly what Foster, and 
later his widow and daughter, received for his songs. It is time 
that legend be supplanted by fact, and I propose to show how 
examination of these documents makes a very fair case for his 
publishers, and demonstrates clearly that Stephen was level- 
headed in dealing with them. We shall find that he was improvi- 
dent, that he spent more money than he made, and was constantly 
in his publishers’ debt. But this was not the fault of the publishers, 
nor does it appear that Foster was lax or careless of his own interests 
when he entered into contracts. The agreements were sound, and 
the publishers lived up to their terms. 

Foster’s first published song, ‘““Open thy Lattice, Love,” was 
issued in 1844 by George Willig in Philadelphia. It is not known 
what the composer received for this initial production, and it is 
probable that he sold it outright for very little. The next songs 
to be issued in authorized editions were those publisbed by W. C. 
Peters in the years 1846 to 1850.' This was the period Foster 
spent in Cincinnati as bookkeeper for his brother Dunning. When 
he first went to Cincinnati, song-writing was distinctly an avocation 
for Stephen. When he returned to Pittsburgh in 1850, it was to 
take up composing music as a profession, and the assumption is 
that events during the four years determined his choice of a career. 

It is likely that Foster at this time did not appreciate the 
commercial value of his songs. He was an unknown writer. As 
such, he probably felt that publication and performance were of 
prime importance. If his songs found public favor, recompense 
could follow with later efforts. Whatever his reasoning, he 
received little, if anything, for the Peters songs. Tradition has 


1The group published by W. C. Peters, of Louisville and Cincinnati, includes eight 
songs, and two piano pieces, as follows: 

There’s a Good Time Coming Copyrighted October 9, 1846 

Lou’siana Belle a October 18, 1847 

What Must a Fairy’s Dream Be? a - cele 

Away Down South " December 30, 1848 

*Susanna i ie 

Santa Anna’s Retreat from Buena Vista 

Stay Summer Breath 

Uncle Ned “ee “ee “e “cc 

Summer Longings ° November 21, 1849 

Besides these there is an instrumental piece, “Soirée Polka,’’ copyrighted by 
Peters, February 12, 1850. 

*This has proved not to be the first edition of “Oh! Susanna,”’ although it is un- 
doubtedly the issue authorized by Foster. It was Foster’s habit to distribute manu- 
script copies of his songs among minstrel performers. Some copies found their way into 
the hands of publishers who were quick to copyright and publish them. Mr. R. W. 
Gordon conducted extensive research into the chronology of “Oh! Susanna” editions, 
and found that eight of them preceded the Peters edition. By February 14, 1851, some 
20 different issues of the song had appeared on the market. 
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it that he made Peters a present of the manuscripts. Robert 
Peebles Nevin, father of Ethelbert, stated that Peters paid Foster 
$100 for “Oh! Susanna,” and nothing for the others he printed. 

Whatever Peters paid, he had a bargain in “Oh! Susanna,” 
for despite many pirated editions it proved a gold mine. Minstrel 
troupes took it up immediately and sang it all over the country, 
and the “forty-niners” adopted it as their special anthem and 
marching song as they crossed the continent to California. 

Even though Foster made little or nothing from his earliest 
success, he learned two things: that he could write songs people 
liked to sing, and that these songs would bring money to the man 
who published them. 

The first reference to Firth, Pond & Co. in Foster’s correspon- 
dence is found in a letter written, April 27, 1849, to his brother 
Morrison. It contains the following paragraph: 


In writing to Gil Smith [Gilead Smith, a friend of the Foster family, 
then living in New York] please say that I am very much grieved at 
having been the cause of so much trouble and humiliation to him on 
account of a miserable song, and tell him that if he has not already burned 
the copyright, as I certainly should have done, he may give it to Messrs. 
Firth, Pond any time that he may be in the neighborhood of No. 1 Frank- 
lin Square. If they will give him $10, $5, or even $1 for it, let him make 
a donation of the amount to the Orphan Asylum, or any other charitable 
or praiseworthy institution. Messrs. Firth & Pond have written me for 
the song. 


In the margin of the original copy of this letter Morrison 
Foster wrote a few lines explaining that the song was “Nelly Was a 
Lady,” and that Foster had originally sent the manuscript to 
Smith with the request that he take it to a minstrel performer in 
New York who had asked for a song for public performance. 
Smith had been unable to find this person. 

The earliest existing record of a royally agreement between 
Stephen and any publisher is found in a letter, now in the Library 
of Congress, written to Foster by Firth, Pond & Co. 


No. 1 Franklin Sq. 
New York Sept 12th/49 
S. C. Foster Esq. 
Dear Sir 

Your favor of 8th inst is received & we hasten to reply. 

We will accept the proposition therein made, viz. to allow you two 
cents upon every copy of your future publications issued by our house, 
after the expenses of publication are paid, of course it is always our in- 
terest to push them as widely as possible. From your acquaintance 
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with the proprietors or managers of the different bands of “‘minstrels,”’ 
& from your known reputation, you can undoubtedly arrange with them 
to sing them & thus introduce them to the public in that way, but in 
order to secure the copyright exclusively for our house, it is safe to hand 
such persons printed copies only, of the pieces, for if manuscript copies 
are issued particularly by the author, the market will be flooded with 
spurious copies in a short time. 

It is also advisable to compose only such pieces as are likely both 
in the sentiment & melody to take the public taste. Numerous instances 
are cited of composers whose reputation has greatly depreciated, from 
the fact of their music becoming too popular, & as a natural consequence 
they write too much & too fast, & in a short time others supersede them. 

As soon as “Brother Gum” makes his appearance he shall be joined 
to pretty “Nelly,” & your interest in the two favorites duly forwarded to 
your address, say 50 copies of each. [The italics are mine—J. T. H.] 

We remain in the hope of hearing from you soon. 

Very truly yours, 
Firth, Pond & Co. 


Except for two works still to be issued by Peters (“Summer 
Longings,” November 21, 1849, and “Soirée Polka,” February 12, 
1850), Foster published exclusively with two firms, from the 
Autumn of 1849 until 1860: Firth, Pond & Co. of New York, 
and F. D. Benteen of Baltimore.” 

The intervening eleven years represent Foster’s most fertile 
period as a creative artist, and it is possible to account for all royal- 
ties received from songs written during this time. Of the two con- 
tracts with Firth, Pond & Co. now in the Library of Congress, the 
first is dated December 21, 1854. There are two copies of this 
agreement, both in Foster’s handwriting, and both were acquired 
from the same source, William A. Pond & Co., successors to a por- 
tion of the original Firth, Pond & Co. catalog. 

The 1854 contract refers to two previous agreements between 
Foster and the firm, and declares their terms “from this date null 
and void.” The earlier contract was signed December 3, 1849, and 
it undoubtedly constituted legal confirmation of the terms offered 
in the letter of September 12, previously quoted. The second 
was a contract dated May 5, 1853. Therefore the 1854 agreement 
was the third drawn between Foster and his New York publishers. 

Although the first two contracts with Firth, Pond & Co. do 
not appear to be in existence, the provisions of the 1854 agreement 
indicate what some of the terms may have been. They show also 
that each new contract contained provisions more advantageous 
to Foster than did its predecessor. 

2What seems to be a third is Miller & Beacham of Baltimore, which copyrighted 


“Comrades Fill No Glass for Me,” November 23, 1855. But this was merely a firm 
which, by this time, had become successor to Benteen. 
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The 1854 contract contains eighteen articles. The first 
article relates to future songs, and calls for a ten per cent. royalty 
on the retail price of all vocal compositions not yet published, 
“excepting all arrangements exclusively for voice and guitar.” 
The second article provides for a ten per cent. royalty on “‘each and 
every copy with vocal arrangement, excepting all arrangements 
exclusively for voice and guitar, which the party of the first part 
(Firth, Pond & Co.) may hereafter publish of the songs named as 
follows.” Then comes an enumeration of twelve songs.® 

Article Third contains another list of songs.* On these the 
publisher agrees to pay eight per cent. royalty, subject to the same 
exception for guitar arrangements. 

There are several significant facts about the two lists. 
They include all Foster songs published by Firth, Pond & Co. tofthe 
date of this contract, except “Nelly Was a Lady,” and ““My Brudder 
Gum.” The assumption is that Foster had no royalty interest in 


3It is important to note the dates of the original publication of the songs, as well as 
the retail prices. 





Originally Retail 

Copyrighted price 

Farewell, My Lilly Dear Dec. 18, 1851 25 cts. 
Massa’s in de Cold Ground July 7, 1852 25 cts. 
My Old Kentucky Home Jan. $1, 1853 25 cts. 
Annie My Own Love May 12, 1853 25 cts. 
Old Memories Dec. 5, 1853 25 cts. 
Little Ella Dec. 13, 1853 25 cts. 


Old Dog Tray (1853—no copyright 
deposit in L. of C.) 25 cts. 
Ellen Bayne Feb. 3, 1854 38 cts. 
Willie We Have Missed You Mar. 4, 1854 38 cts. 
Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair June 5, 1854 38 cts. 
Come with thy Sweet Voice Again Sept. 19, 1854 25 cts. 
Hard Times Come Again No More Jan. 17, 1855 25 cts. 
Originally Retail 
Copyrighted price 
‘Dolcy Jones Nov. 14, 1849 25 cts. 
Mary Loves the Flowers Jan. 16, 1850 25 cts. 
Nelly Bly Feb. 8, 1850 25 cts. 
Way Down in Ca-i-ro Apr. 17, 1850 25 cts. 
The Voice of By Gone Days June 28, 1850 25 cts. 
Lily Ray Dec. 9, 1850 25 cts. 
Wilt Thou be Gone, Love? Mar. 12, 1851 38 cts. 
Farewell Old Cottage Mar. 22, 1851 25 cts. 
Once I Loved Thee, Mary Dear Apr. 4, 1851 25 cts. 
Ring de Banjo Apr. 29, 1851 25 cts. 
Oh! Boys, Carry Me ’Long July 25, 1851 25 cts. 
My Hopes Have Departed Forever Aug. 4, 1851 25 cts. 
Willie My Brave Oct. 21, 1851 25 cts. 
Old Folks at Home Oct. 1, 1851 25 cts. 

(Title-page alone copyrighted Aug. 26, 1851) 

Eulalie Dec. 6, 1851 25 cts. 
The Hour for Thee and Me July 9, 1852 25 cts. 
I Cannot Sing Tonight Aug. 11, 1852 25 cts. 
Maggie by My Side Oct. 14, 1852 25 cts. 
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these two songs, and that, complying with a custom which, inci- 
dentally, has not altogether disappeared today, he sold all his 
rights in them for fifty copies of each. This belief is supported by 
the letter to Morrison, asking him to instruct Gilead Smith to give 
a song (which Morrison claimed was “Nelly Was a Lady”’’) to Firth, 
Pond & Co., and to take whatever they would offer for it. Also, 
the Sept. 12, 1849 letter to Foster from Firth, Pond & Co., agrees 
to allow a two-cent royalty on all future publications. 

The songs covered by Article Third, allowing but eight per 
cent. royalty, were published between November 14, 1849 and 
October 14, 1852. Except for three songs (“Farewell My Lilly 
Dear,” ‘‘Massa’s in de Cold Ground,” and ““My Old Kentucky 
Home’’), all of the songs in Article Second, allowing ten per cent. 
royalty, were published after May 5, 1853, the date of Foster’s 
second contract with Firth, Pond & Co. 

We may assume that the first contract, signed in 1849, allowed 
a two-cent royalty. Inasmuch as two cents is eight per cent. of 25 
cents (the price of all but one of the songs covered by Article 
Third) it seems logical to assume that the second contract, signed 
May 5, 1853, increased Foster’s royalty from eight to ten per cent. 
(21% cents on 25-cent songs), especially since the songs listed 
in Article Second (the ten per cent. list) were for the most part 
issued during the term of the second contract, i.e., between May 
5, 1853 and Dec. 21, 1854. It would therefore appear that the new 
contract (1854) continues the arrangements provided for in the 
previous contracts, with the individual songs yielding the royalty 
agreed upon by the contracts under which they were published. 

This still leaves for explanation three songs copyrighted prior 
to the second (1853) contract: “‘Farewell My Lilly Dear,” Dec. 
13, 1851: “‘Massa’s in de Cold Ground,” July 7, 1852; and ““My Old 
Kentucky Home,” Jan. 31, 1853. Perhaps Foster had been an able 
enough salesman to persuade his publishers to put these in the 
higher royalty group, even though they were published while the 
two-cent (eight per cent.) agreement was still in force. 

Articles Fourth, Fifth and Sixth of the 1854 contract provide 
for royalties of one and a half cents per copy on the guitar arrange- 
ments of future songs and of previous songs enumerated in Articles 
Third and Fourth, as well as on future “exclusively instrumental 
compositions” by Foster. Articles Seventh and Eighth cover 
other instrumental arrangements of the songs, made by Foster 
himself or by others. On future arrangements the composer was 
to receive one and a half cents per copy; on a group of enumerated 
arrangements previously published, one cent. Article Ninth 
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specifies two arrangements and one piano piece (“Holiday Schot- 
tisch”’) on which Foster was to receive a one and a half cent royalty. 

It will be remembered that the letter of September 12, 1849, 
from Firth, Pond & Co. to Foster allowed a two-cent royalty, 
“after the expenses of publication are paid.” Article Fourteenth of 
the 1854 contract provides that the publisher “‘shall defray all the 
expenses and attend to all business matters connected with the 
publication of the music published according to this contract.” 

Articles Fifteenth and Sixteenth deal respectively with giving 
others the right to reprint Foster music, and declaring previous 
contracts void. The Sixteenth also states that “all contracts here- 
tofore made . . . binding the party of the second part [Foster] to 
make the party of the first part [Firth, Pond & Co.] the sole and 
exclusive publishers of all the compositions and arrangements of the 
party of the second part are from this day forth null and void.” 

The last two articles of the 1854 contract provide that any 
manuscript must be relinquished by the publisher, if he shall “delay 
during more than a reasonable length of time to publish it’; and 
that the publisher “derives no right from this contract to publish 
any future composition of the party of the second part without the 
future consent of the party of the second part.” 

It has already been stated that both copies of this contract 
are in Foster’s handwriting. This fact prompts one to speculate 
whether the composer, with the aid of an able lawyer, dictated 
hisown terms. By this time he was no doubt in a powerful enough 
position to do so. “Old Folks at Home,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and others of his songs had achieved a tremendous vogue, 
and the publishers were referring to him in their advertisements 
as the leading song-writer of America. 

A few months after the contract was signed, a supplement, 
dated April 5, 1855, was added. One of its terms provides that one- 
half of the money due from any royalty statement shall be paid 
in cash, on demand, and the other half by a promissory note. In 
another clause the publisher agrees “‘to publish and issue at all 
times a sufficient number of copies of said music to supply the 
demand.” Were the royalties due each quarter of such size that 
they embarrassed the publisher for ready cash, and had he failed 
to print copies fast enough to fill the demand? ; 

Knowing the terms of the contracts, it is interesting to learn 
whether they proved profitable to Foster. We have Stephen’s own 
account book as evidence of his income, but, inasmuch as this book 
was started in 1855, we can deal only in total amounts received 
up to that time, not in his income from quarter to quarter. 
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We may, however, follow the publisher’s advertisements and 
learn what claims they made for Foster’s songs. In The Musical 
World and New York Musical Times of September 4, 1852, the 
following statement appeared in Firth, Pond & Co.’s advertisement: 


As specimens of our popular pieces we will mention 
The Old Folks at Home 
that most beautiful American melody, nearly Forty 
Thousand Copies of which have already been sold! also 
Nelly Bly 
The popular Ethiopian melody. 


At this time “Old Folks at Home” had been out just eleven 
months. The following week, September 11, the same magazine 
carried this news item: 

The “Old Folks at Home”’ published by Firth, Pond & Co. is one 
of the most successful songs that has ever appeared in this country. The 
publishers keep two presses running on it, constantly, and sometimes 
three; yet, they cannot supply the demand. The sale has already reached 
over forty thousand copies, and at the present rate it will soon come up to 
a hundred thousand. When the reader takes into consideration the 
fact, that, full one-half of all the sheet music published proves a total 
failure—that three thousand copies of an instrumental piece, and five 
thousand copies of a song, is considered a great sale, he can form some idea 
of the surpassing popularity of the “Old Folks at Home.” 


Each copy of the magazine for several years contained similar 
statements about Foster’s songs, either in the publishers’ announce- 
ments or in the news or review columns. 

These publishers’ claims afford some basis for James Truslow 
Adams, when he observes that “it has been said that the largest 
income derived by any artist in our country in this period was that 
poured in on Stephen C. Foster following the publication in 1850 
[the correct date is October 1, 1851] of his ‘Old Folks at Home’.’”® 
Even such a careful writer as William Arms Fisher allows himself 
to make the statement that “‘Old Folks at Home sold in one month 
over 100,000 copies, something never before heard of.’ 

Foster’s holograph list of moneys received from songs, now 
at the Library of Congress, is a curious document. As will be 
apparent later, the fact that it came to the Library from the 
successors of Firth, Pond & Co., is helpful to us in determining its 
purpose. The list is dated January 27, 1857, and it gives the total 
receipts earned by each of his songs published by Firth, Pond & Co., 


5The March of Democracy, p. 339. 
One Hundred and Fifty Years of Music Publishing in the United States, p. 100. 
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except those in which Foster had no royalty interest: 
Brudder Gum,” and “Nelly Was a Lady.” 


85 
“My 


To show readily how 


long each song had been issued, I am inserting the date of copyright 


by each title in the complete copy of the list, given below. 


There are two columns of figures in the list, explained thus 


by Foster: 


The first column is the amt. I have already recd. on the songs, the 


second column is the computed future value to me. 


Old Folks, and all arrangements 
Kentucky Home “ = 
Dog Tray = _ 
Massa’s in, &c. “‘ i 
Nelly Bly a . 


Farewell Lilly 

Ellen Bayne 

Oh boys “ - 

Willie we have 
missed 

Maggie by my 
side 

Hard Times 7 ” 

Eulalie ” = 

Jeanie with light, 
&e. = 

Willie my brave 

Old Memories “ " 

Some folks 2 

Come where my love lies dreaming 

Little Ella 

Come with thy sweet voice 

Way down in Cairo 

Ring de banjo 

Village Maiden 

Crystal Schottisch [this is prob- 
ably not an original work by 
Foster] 

Farewell old Cottage 

Wilt thou be gone love 

My hopes have departed 

Gentle Annie 

Dolcy Jones 

Annie my own love 

Lilly [sic] Ray 

Voice of bygone days 

Holiday Schottisch 

I cannot sing tonight 

The hour for thee and me 


“e “eé 


[(Oct. 1, 1851 
Jan. 31, 1853 

? 1853 
July 7, 1852 
Feb. 8, 1850 
Dec. 13, 1851 
Feb. 3, 1854 








July 25, 1851 
[Mar. 4, 1854] 


Oct. 14, 1852 
Jan. 17, 1855 
Dec. 6, 1851 


June 5, 1854 
Oct. 21, 1851 
Dec. 5, 1853 
June 28, 1855 
June 28, 1855 
Dec. 13, 1853 
Sep. 19, 1854 
Apr. 17, 1850 
Apr. 29, 1851 
Sep. 17, 1855 








Mar. 22, 1851 
Mar. 12, 1851 
Aug. 4, 1851 
Apr. 24, 1856 
Nov. 14, 1849 
May 12, 1853 
Dec. 9, 1850 
June 28, 1850 
July 2, 1853 
Aug. 11, 1852 
July 9, 1852 








$ c. 
1647.46 
1372.06 
1080.25 

906.76 
564.37 
551.12 
642.34 
394.70 


497.77 


278.01 
283.84 
203.14 


217.80 
91.15 
62.52 
59.91 
59.88 
50.72 
54.33 
44.72 
35.24 
36.08 


44.06 
30.58 
22.20 
25.04 
39.08 
21.46 
19.12 
18.08 
17.54 
17.37 
16.98 
14.30 


$ c. 
100 
100 
150 
50 
20 
50 
350 
25 


497.77 


75 
200 
50 


350 
20 
15 
25 

100 
10 
25 


15 


20 
10 
500 


mt bet yet et ed et 
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$ c. $c. 
Mary loves the flowers [Jan. 16, 1850] 8.98 1 
Once I loved thee Mary [Apr. 4, 1851] 8.00 1 
[9436.96] 2786.77 
Social Orchestra [Jan. 26, 1854] 150. 
For arranging 10. 
[9596.96] 7 


The even amount and the lack of a valuation for the future 
make it evident that Foster was paid $150 outright for “The Social 
Orchestra,”’ and that he had no royalty interest in its sale. 

An interesting foot-note appears beneath Foster’s list. 


In the amts. recd. I have included $15 on each of the two songs 
“Old Folks” and ‘‘Farewell Lilly,” from E. P. Christy, also $10 on each 
of the songs ““Dog Tray,” “Oh boys” “‘Massas in” & “Ellen Bayne.” 


It has been generally assumed, by myself as well as others, 
that this foot-note discredits Morrison Foster’s statement that 
Christy paid Foster $500 for the privilege of having his name 
rather than Foster’s appear on the title-page as that of the com- 
poser of “Old Folks at Home.” While it is extremely doubtful 
that Christy paid such a large amount, the foot-note on Stephen’s 
list does not constitute final proof that Christy paid but $15 for 
such a privilege. The amounts stated with reference to other songs 
were obviously the price of Christy’s being allowed to sing them 
first in public, and there is no reason to believe from this foot-note 
alone that added privileges were conceded on “Old Folks” without 
further compensation. 

Comparison of some of the publishers’ advertisements with 
the figures on Stephen’s list is illuminating. From the list it 
appears that in five and a half years “Old Folks at Home” had 
earned the composer $1,647.46 in royalties. On the regular sheet- 
music editions of this song Foster received two cents a copy; on the 
guitar arrangements, one and a half cents; on instrumental arrange- 
ments, one and a half cents, except for a few specified arrangements 
on which he received only one cent. 

In November, 1854, more than two years before Foster com- 
piled his list, the publishers claimed they had sold 130,000 copies 
of the song. Had these all belonged to smallest-earning-class 
instrumental-arrangements on which Foster received only one cent, 
the royalties would have amounted to $1,300; if they had all been 


7The totals of the first column are mine. On the original, Foster put a total for 
the second column only.—J. T. 
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guitar arrangements, Stephen’s share would have been $1,900, i.e., 
over $250 more than he actually received. Boasting by publishers 
is apparently a time-honored custom! 

The royalty list has been familiar to Foster students for 
several years. Milligan referred to it in his biography, published 
1920. The parallel figures, one column representing amounts 
received and the other Foster’s estimate of future values, has been 
puzzling. I once assumed that in 1857, Foster, like many of us, 
started the new year by figuring out what his assets would be 
worth to him in the future. But the estimates were for a far 
more practical purpose, one that has become evident since Foster’s 
account book was acquired by Foster Hall. 

This account book contains a similar list of royalties received, 
without the estimates of future values. With a few slight differences, 
the amounts are identical. Added to the Firth, Pond & Co. list 
are the songs published by Benteen, with the royalties that they 
had earned. This list of Benteen songs follows. As in the Firth, 
Pond & Co. list, I have inserted the dates of copyright. 








Camptown Races Feb. 19, 1850 101.25 
Oh! Lemuel Jan. 7, 1850 100.00 
Dolly Day Feb. 19, 1850 33.75 
Molly Do You Love Me May 6, 1850 32.50 
Angelina Baker Mar. 18, 1850 16.87 
Sweetly She Sleeps Mar. 18, 1851 5.62 
Mother thou’rt faithful to me Mar. 18, 1851 6.87 
Give the stranger happy cheer Jan. 6, 1851 7.50 
I would not die in Springtime Oct. 15, 1850 78.12 
I would not die in Summertime July 12, 1851 11.26 
Laura Lee Aug. 7, 1851 13.12 
Spirit of my Song Aug. 21, 1850 5.00 
Ah! may the red rose live alway Apr. 12, 1850 8.12 
Melinda May Jan. 6, 1851 24.37 
Village Bells, Polka Oct. 15, 1850 10.00 
Turn Not Away Oct. 15, 1850 7.50 
[461.85]8 


Added to these amounts is another item: “From Fisher & 
Bro. 110.” Fisher & Bro. was a firm that issued booklets with 
only the words of popular songs. The $110 was probably for per- 
mission to use the words of some of Foster’s well-known songs. — 

Although we cannot follow the payments to Foster from 
quarter to quarter, we may arrive at an average. Between the 
time of publication of the first song on these lists (““Doley Jones,” 


8The total of these figures is mine. It does not appear for these items in the 
account book.—J. T. H 
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Firth, Pond & Co., November 14, 1849) and the time Foster 
compiled his figures (January, 1857), the composer received 
payments totaling as follows: 


From Firth, Pond & Co. for royalties 9,436.96 
“ F. D. Benteen “ os 461.85 





9,898.81 
From outright sale of the Social 
Orchestra, and for “arranging” 210.00° 
From Fisher & Bro. for right to use words of songs 110. 





Total amount received in approximately 7 years 


and 2 months (86 mos.) 10,218.81 
Average monthly income during these years 118.82 
“yearly i a 1,425.84 


It is probable that Foster’s income was considerably larger 
after “Old Folks” was issued than before, and that from 1851 to 
possibly 1855 he received well above $1,400 a year. 

Now for the solution of the mystery regarding the estimated 
amounts of future values, appearing in the Library of Congress list. 
Foster’s account book contains ledger entries of his transactions. 
One record covers his financial dealings with Firth, Pond & Co., 
and we learn that, between December 11, 1856 and March 14, 1857, 
the composer had received $640. On January 1 his royalty state- 
ment showed “commissions on music”’ due of only $267.72. Foster 
had apparently drawn ahead $372.28. 

Under the date of March 14, Foster made this entry on the 
debit side of his account with Firth, Pond & Co.: 


To Copyrights in full till date 1,872.28 
On the credit side of the ledger we find this recorded: 
March 19_ By draft 300. 
May 30 * their notes, 3, 6, & 9 mos. 1,200. 


In the list of “amounts received for songs” in the account 
book, this appears directly under the last Firth, Pond & Co. song: 


From F. P. for bal. of claim 1,872.28 


What then could be more logical than to accept the list dated 
January 27, 1857, as representing the estimate on which Stephen 
based the amount he asked from that firm for his future copyright 
interest? It will be noted that Stephen valued his future interest 


®This is $50 more than the sum in the Library of Congress list, because the record 
in the acct. book gives $60 for “‘arranging”’ rather than the $10 in the L. C. list. 
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at $2,786.77, and that the publishers actually paid $1,872.28, 
about two-thirds of the composer’s asking price. The supposition 
that Foster sold his entire interest in his previous songs is supported 
by the fact that the names of none of them appear in any sub- 
sequent records in Foster’s account book. 

Another item in the account-book list is important. Just as 
“for bal. of claim” appears under the Firth, Pond & Co. list, there 
appears under the Benteen list: 


From F. D. B. for bal. of claim $200. 


So Stephen wiped the slate with Benteen too, and took $200 
for all his rights in the sixteen songs that had earned him $461.85 
since 1850. 

In 1857 Foster published only “I See Her Still in My Dreams,” 
and on February 9, 1858, he signed a new contract with Firth, 
Pond & Co. It provided that Foster would receive ten per cent. 
royalty on all future songs, and one cent on instrumental arrange- 
ments of songs. Accounts were to be rendered quarterly, with 
full settlement on demand. 

The fourth article is interesting: 

In consideration of the sum of twenty-five dollars paid this day by 
the party of the first part to the party of the second part, the party of the 
second part (Foster) hereby relinquishes all his claim in any music hereto- 
fore published by the party of the first part. 


This proves that Foster had no more interest in “Old Folks 
at Home” and the songs published before 1857. Moreover we 
know definitely that the $25 was for the one song, “I See Her Still 
in My Dreams,” as the last item in the account-book list reads, 
*“*T See Her Still in My Dreams’—65.” From the ledger entries 
concerning Firth, Pond & Co., we may compile the following: 





July 1, 1857 8.75 

Jan. 1, 1858 31.25 

Jan. 1, 1858 balance on song 25. 
65. 


So Stephen again started with a clean slate when he signed his 
new contract. 
Article Fifth contains a curious provision for advance royalties.” 


On receiving for publication from the party of the second part the 
manuscript of each new or unpublished vocal composition of the party 
of the second part the party of the first part agrees to advance to the 
party of the second part the sum of one hundred dollars, or such sum 
as, together with the balance due according to the first, second and third 
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articles of this agreement, shall amount to not less than one hundred 
dollars on each vocal composition so received, and the number of vocal 
compositions as aforesaid on which money shall be advanced as afore- 
said shall not exceed twelve per year dating from the date of this agree- 
ment, and the sums advanced as aforesaid shall be considered as payment 
in part for the amounts due according to the first, second and third 
articles of this agreement. 


Article Sixth binds Foster to publish only with Firth, Pond & 
Co., until August 9, 1860, i.e., for two and a half years. 

In regard to the advance-royalty provision, it is interesting 
to follow Foster’s payments from Firth, Pond & Co. in comparison 
with his earnings. The left-hand column of the figures I have 
compiled gives the amounts earned from royalties, and the right- 
hand column the moneys received during the period covered by 
each royalty statement—amounts paid by Firth, Pond & Co., 
either in cash or by honoring the drafts Foster was given to drawing 
on the firm through his own bank in Pittsburgh. 








July 1, 1858 By royalties 56.55 Amount drawn in pre- 
ceding quarter 644.25 
ot.%, * sad a 120.88 “ as 140.76 
Jan. 1, 1859 - az 58.50 “ - 446.64 
init, “ i % 165.01 ves “a 324.60 
July 1, “ ae 38.97 . es 271.24 
(It was in this period 
that the publishers final- 
ly refused to honor one 
of Foster’s drafts) 
-i, * iis = 84.38 i S 80.25 
Jan. 1, 1860 34 - 3.50 : <6 100.00 
Apr.1, “ “ es 97.45 “ 92.60 
July 1, “ om Pe 109.75 = = 31.29 
734.99 2,131.63 


Thus we learn that on July 1, 1860, Stephen was in his pub- 
lisher’s debt to the amount of $1,396.64. 

Here is Foster’s itemized list of what the songs written from 
1858 (since the new contract) had brought him. 





Lula is Gone April 19, 1858 182.07 
Linger in Blissful Repose July 13, 1858 49.76 
Where has Lula Gone Sept. 7, 1858 86.85 
Eva [My Loved One and My Own] _[Nov. 24, 1858 54.15 
Sadly to mine Heart Dec. 28, 1858 43.44 
Linda [Has Departed] Mar. 1, 1859 33.65 
Parthenia April 4, 1859 46.30 
For thee Love [June 10, 1859] 21.15 
Fairy Belle [Aug. 19, 1859 111.38 
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Thou art the Queen Dec. 21, 1859 12.50 
None Shall Weep Feb. 9, 1860 13.75 
Poor Drooping Maiden Feb. 9, 1860 13.75 
The Wife Feb. 9, 1860 13.75 
Glendy Burk May 29, 1860 21.25 
Under the willows May 8, 1860 13.75 
Cora Dean ? 1860 13.75 

731.2519 


What happened is now apparent. Except for “Old Black Joe” 
(published November 8, 1860), Foster had already written the 
songs that have proved most popular. In 1857 he had sold out 
his royalty interest in his best works, and he was not writing songs 
which were as productive as those he had composed a few years 
before. In the little more than three years since he had negotiated 
the sale, his earnings had consisted of the $1500 equity to which he 
was entitled through the sale of copyrights to Firth, Pond & Co.; 
the $200 from a similar sale to Benteen; $65 for the song he wrote 
in 1857 (“I See Her Still in My Dreams’); and the $734.99 
in royalties earned since signing the 1858 contract—a total of 
$2,499.99. Yet he spent in these three years the first three items 
and the $2,131.63 he had drawn from Firth, Pond & Co.—a total 
of $3,896.63, i.e., $1,396.64 more than he had earned. His actual 
earnings had dropped to about $800 per year, but he continued to 
spend almost as much as he had averaged before—about $1,300 
per year. 

Two letters, written in 1860, from Stephen to his brother 
Morrison, throw added light on the situation. The first was dated 
April 27, and contains this paragraph: 


Please send me by return mail $12—I have received from F. P. & Co. 
a letter stating that they cannot advance me any more money till I send 
them the songs now due them (about two as I make the calculation) as 
our present agreement is about expiring. They show a disposition to 
renew agreement, but, very properly require payment in music before 
any new arrangement. 


The second letter was dated May 31, 1860. 


Herewith I send you a draft on Firth, Pond & Co. for $50—which 
I wish you would hold for ten days, and if you can conveniently send me 
the amount by return mail. There will be no trouble about payment 
of the draft. ... 

I received a very cheering letter yesterday from F. P. & Co. and 
feel in good spirits generally. 


10Tt will be noted that this total differs slightly from the $734.99 amount com- 
puted from Foster’s ledger entries. 
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It can readily be imagined how Stephen finally balanced his 
accounts with Firth, Pond & Co., and managed to pay them the 
$1,396.64 he owed them. Under date of August 9 (when the 
1858 contract was about to expire) he entered the following item 
on the debit side of his ledger account with the publisher: 


Aug. 9 To Sixteen Songs, viz. Lula is gone, Where has Lula 
Gone [etc. including all the songs in the list published 
since 1858]. 1,600. 


Thus Stephen again sold out his future interests, and, with a 
$203.36 credit at Firth, Pond & Co., he came to live in New York. 

What contracts Foster had with publishers after he came to 
New York is uncertain. Recollections of a friend, printed in 
1877,!! state that Foster had an arrangement with Firth, Pond & 
Co. whereby he was to be paid $800 for twelve songs a year, and a 
contract with Lee & Walker of Philadelphia for six songs a year, 
for which he was to receive $400. 

To the Firth, Pond & Co. arrangement no other clue has so far 
appeared. During the rest of the composer’s life, and pos- 
thumously, only sixteen Foster songs were issued by this firm or its 
successors. Foster lived for less than three and a half years after 
his final sale of copyrights to Firth, Pond & Co. (August 9, 1860). 
He died January 13, 1864. In the first twelve months after 
August 9, 1860 the firm issued only six Foster songs. 

On the subject of the contract with Lee & Walker, some light 
is shed by an advertisement that appeared in Clark’s School Visitor, 
issue of April, 1864: 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER 

This great American song-writer and composer is no more. He 
died in January, in New York. ... 

Our readers well remember his contributions to the Visitor in 
1860-61. They have never been told, however, that for the six beautiful 
songs written for us by Mr. Foster, our publishers paid him the sum of 
$400, or $6624 apiece for the manuscripts. We mention this merely to 
show that we are not neglectful to procure the very best articles for every 
department of our paper. 


The Visitor was published by Daughaday & Hammond of 
Philadelphia. Four of the six songs have come to light in their 
original form, as printed in the ““Musical Department” of the 
Visitor. 


1An article of reminiscences by John Mahon, published in a March, 1877, issue 
of the New York Clipper. 
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Beautiful Child of Song—Copyrighted October 6, 1860 
The Little Ballad Girl —Issue of December 1860 
Lizzie Dies Tonight —Issue of May 1861 

The Merry, Merry Month of May—Issue of May 1862 


The remaining two songs may be traced through what seem 
to be reprints, in standard-sized sheet-music editions. 


Jenny’s Coming o’er the Green 
“Ballad / Written & Composed for / Clark’s School Visitor” 
Copyright Lee & Walker [July 21] 1860 
Mine is the mourning heart 
“A duett... written & composed / expressly for Clark’s School 
Visitor & dedicated to / Rev. Alexander Clark 
Copyright [Feb. 1] 1861 by Daughaday & Hammond, and 
issued (this edition) by Root & Cady, Chicago 


The fact that the first song was issued in sheet-music form by 
Lee & Walker suggests a connection between the Visitor and 
Mahon’s reference to $400 a year for six songs from Lee & Walker. 

It may be assumed that after Foster came to New York he 
soon fell into the habit of selling his songs for cash, generally for 
small amounts. There is evidence in the Mahon reminiscences 
to show that Firth, Pond & Co. rejected “Our Bright Summer Days 
are Gone,” and that it was purchased for a small sum by John J. 
Daly, a New York publisher. This song was the first Foster com- 
position to be issued by Daly. It was entered for copyright, 
June 4, 1861. After this Daly published sixteen songs by Foster, 
four of them after the composer’s death when there was keen 
competition in claiming “Stephen Foster’s last song.” 

Starting August 5, 1861, with “Why Have My Loved Ones 
Gone?” Foster also published many songs with Horace Waters & 
Co. of New York—forty-seven in all, five issued after the com- 
poser’s death. These songs, too, were no doubt given to the 
publisher for cash, for the bulk of them were hymns which appeared 
in the several collections issued by Waters: ““The Golden Harp” 
and “The Athenzeum Collection,” books which are prizes to 
collectors today for the sole reason that they contain first editions 
of Foster songs. 

There were other firms to which Foster sold songs in his last 
years. What he received from these publishers we cannot tell, 
They included S. T. Gordon, who issued eleven songs, one of them 
posthumously; D. S. Holmes of Brooklyn, who brought out two; 
P. A. Wundermann and C. M. Tremaine, each of whom published 
two posthumously; and J. Marsh of Philadelphia, who published 
one posthumously. Also issued after Foster’s death were two 
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songs that appeared in musical magazines: one in Holloway’s 
Musical Monthly and the other in Demorest’s Magazine. 

This covers the most important data on Stephen Foster’s 
relations with publishers during his lifetime. It is doubtful that 
he had any royalty interests left in his works when he died. His 
total monetary assets were the thirty-eight cents in bills and coin 
found in his pocketbook. 

Yet this is not all of the story. Although there was probably 
no royalty interest in original copyrights which Stephen could 
bequeath to his wife and small daughter, the original copyrights 
expired twenty-eight years after their entry and renewals were 
possible—but only in the name of the composer or his legal heirs. 

By 1879, when the important copyrights began to expire, all of 
Foster’s songs for which there was a continued sale had come 
under the control of two firms. One was Oliver Ditson & Co. of 
Boston, which had acquired the catalog of Firth, Son & Co., a firm 
that had broken off from Firth, Pond & Co. in the season of 1862-3. 
Through this catalog, as well as the catalogs of Benteen, Peters, 
Daly, and others, the house of Ditson owned a number of Foster 
songs, among them “Old Folks at Home,” “‘Massa’s in de Cold 
Ground,” “Nelly Bly,” “Gentle Annie,” and “Ellen Bayne.” 

The rest of the important Foster songs were controlled by 
William A. Pond & Co. of New York, direct successors to Firth, 
Pond & Co. The recent discovery of the correspondence between 
Morrison Foster (in behalf of Stephen’s widow and daughter) 
and the publishers, as well as the royalty statements from the 
two firms—complete except for the missing William A. Pond & Co. 
statement for 1885—enable us to determine exactly how much 
demand there was for Foster’s songs from the years 1880 to 1898. 

One interesting fact is brought out by the Ditson correspon- 
dence: “Old Folks at Home” had virtually stopped selling until 
Christine Nilsson started to sing it on her concert programs in 
the early 1870’s. But the income from the song dropped sharply 
in 1884. Ditson accompanied the July 3, 1885 statement with a 
brief note: “Sorry they [the royalties] are not larger but Nilson 
[sic] has not been singing it lately.” Again, on February 3, 1887, 
Ditson wrote: ‘“‘Old Folks’ has had no lift from Nillson [sic] or 
Patti, for a year or two, & without their aid, the sales fall off.” 

The royalties from the Ditson songs, until their copyrights 
finally expired, totalled $2,234.59. Added to this sum were 
$767.50 in fees, received for granting permission to other publishers 
to print Foster songs in collections. Of this amount the pub- 
lishers kept half and paid $383.75 to Foster’s widow and daughter. 
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The W. A. Pond royalties, during copyright-renewal periods, 
amounted to $1,580.90, considerably less than the sum paid 
by Ditson. (This does not include royalties for 1885, the state- 
ment for which is missing.) It should be remembered, however, 
that Ditson had “Old Folks at Home,” Foster’s best seller. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to venture an opinion or 
judgment on whether or not Foster received fair treatment at the 
hands of his publishers. Some may think he was imposed upon 
when he was paid certain amounts outright for his royalty interests. 
It may be said, however, that not even Foster knew that some of 
his songs were to prove immortal, and that the values were esti- 
mated by both composer and publisher on a basis of current sale. 

Here are the facts, and the reader may decide for himself 
what was just and what may have been unfair. From all existing 
records—documents which show returns on all but a few of his 
better songs—we know that Foster, and later his heirs, received 
the following sums in return for his creative efforts: 


Firth, Pond royalties to Jan. 1857 9,436.96 

Benteen 461.85 

F irth, Pond for Social Orchestra 150.00 

“for arranging 60.00 

Fisher & Bro. for words of songs 110.00 

Firth, Pond for copyrights in full, Mar. 14, 1857 1,872.28 

Benteen, for copyrights i in full (no date) 200.00 

Firth, Pond for “I See Her Still in my Dreams,” 1857-8 65.00 
“for Royalties, 1858-60 734.992 

‘ “* for sale of copyrights, Aug. 9, 1860 1,600.00 


Clark’s School Visitor, 1860-1 400.00 


Total of amounts known to have been paid Foster during 
his lifetime (productive years: 1849-60) 15,091.08 


Royalties paid to Foster’s heirs after renewal of copyrights: 
Oliver Ditson & Co. for royalties 2,234.59 
For share of reprint permissions 383.75 
Wm. A. Pond & Co. for royalties 1,580.90 


Total to heirs 4,199.24 


Total amounts paid to Foster and his heirs 19,290.32 


2This amount is taken from the ledger entries, not from the $731.25 total on 
Foster’s list of amounts received from individual songs. 











THE FOLK-MUSIC 
OF EASTERN PORTUGAL 


By RODNEY GALLOP 


of Europe, planted by the sea.”! To the coastal strip lying 

between the ocean and the mountains of Maraéo, Caramulo, 
and Estrela this description may aptly be applied. It is a green 
and smiling land of pinewoods and vineyards, gentle hills and 
tumbling streams, blending to a degree unusual in Europe the 
verdant freshness of the North with the light and colour of the 
South. 

But there is another Portugal, as typical, in a different way, 
of Lusitania. Behind the mountains, in the northern provinces of 
Tras-os-Montes and Beira, a treeless upland surges eastwards to 
the Spanish frontier, cleft only by the wild gorge of the Douro. 
South and East of the Tagus stretch the immeasurable plains of 
Alentejo, scorched in summer and frozen in winter by searing 
winds from Spain. In the eastern marches of Portugal we are far 
from the “Garden of Europe.” But this landscape of vast dis- 
tances and rolling expanses of brown paling into blue has an 
austere and compelling majesty. 

The difference between the two Portugals is reflected in folk- 
music. Apart from the fado which, as I have shown in a recent 
article in this magazine,’ is essentially urban in character, the music 
generally accepted by native and foreigner alike as characteristic 
of the country is that of the western districts. This music is 
dominated by the dance, not the arrogant dances of Spain but the 
gentler measures of the Atlantic coast. It is the music of flowery 
places, firmly set in the major or minor, founded like the fado on the 
strictly symmetrical alternation of the tonic and dominant. Such 
dance-songs echo the charming touches of rustic rococo which are 
so characteristic of the Portuguese countryside. They are delight- 
fully obvious in melodic line, lyric rather than dramatic in spirit, 
and expressive of a mood of gentle gaiety or melancholy. Two 


B* one of her poets Portugal has been described as the “Garden 


1Jardim da Europa 4 beira mar plantado”’ (Thomaz Ribeiro, 1831-1901). 


2*Rodney Gallop: The Fado. (THe Musicat QuarTERLy, April, 1933.) 
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examples will convey a better impression of them than any verbal 
description: 





Allegretto " TF 4 
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bem Man-ge-ri- co re-vi-raa fo- lha Emquan-to nio vem meu bem 


Most people would say that this, and this alone, is the char- 
acteristic music of the Portuguese peasantry. The eastern regions 
are less accessible than the West, and their music is little known. 
Like the landscape, it is less smiling, more austere, yet at the same 
time more profound in the emotions which it arouses. 

The music of the West may be surmised to reflect the secular 
music of the troubadours of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
whose poems, and probably music, were a blend of Provencal court 
influence and native folk inspiration. This assumption is borne 
out by its courtly symmetry, predominantly major tonality, and 
close association with the dance. 

The music of the East, on the other hand, seems to have grown 
from ecclesiastical rather than secular roots. The use of modes and 
of a free rhythm suggestive of plainsong is the principal argument 
in favour of this derivation, which appears to hold good for the four 
frontier districts where I have taken down at first-hand unedited 
songs from peasant singers. 

Tras-os-Montes is the least known part of Portugal. To most 
Portuguese it remains the “almost legendary province” that 


"See my study of this music in “Music and Letters’ (London) for July, 1933. 
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Camilo Castelo Branco called it. In its remotest, most inaccessible 
corner stands the ancient city of Miranda do Douro, crumbling 
into decay beside the canyon of the Douro, brooding over its lost 
magnificence. In this “insulated” region, as Fialho d’Almeida 
named it, we are level with the Castillian plateau, and, like Castille, 
Miranda enjoys the proverbial nove mezes d’inverno e tres d’inferno 
(nine months of winter and three of inferno). 

Here, alone in all Portugal, the ritual stick-dance of the danga 
dos paulitos is still performed once a year on a special Saint’s Day 
which varies from village to village. At Cercio, the first village 
south of Miranda, where the tradition is most faithfully pre- 
served, the dance is associated with a festival in honour of Saint 
Barbara on the last Sunday in August. The pauliteiros go round 
their village some days before, collecting money for the festa, and 
on the day itself, eight or sixteen in number, they perform in the 
churchyard. 

When I saw them in 1932 the dancers wore white shirts, black 
trousers, and waistcoats the backs of which were ornamented with 
coloured ribbons. From their pockets hung on each side a neatly- 
folded white handkerchief. Round their necks were brightly 
patterned silk scarves, the ends drawn through a gold ring on the 
breast. Their broad black hats had bands of blue or yellow silk, 
in which were stuck four sprigs of artificial flowers. 

Armed each with two short stout staves, the dancers took up 
their position in front of the musicians: a bagpipe player, and two 
drummers. The piper droned an introductory phrase, and then 
broke into one of the many J/lacos or figures of which the dance is 
composed. With quick, walking, running, or jumping steps the 
dancers intertwined to form complex figures, striking each others’ 
sticks with resounding thwacks as they met. Moving from corner 
to corner they formed double lines first one way and then at right 
angles, like the Biscay sword dancers.‘ At one moment they 
fell apart into groups of four, and two dancers in each group leapt 
into the air striking each other’s sticks while the other two crossed 
beneath them. Then, as the music quickened, they broke into a 
spirited “hey” and brought the figure to a close with a movement 
in which, tucking their staves under their arms, they produced 
castanets to the clicking of which they wheeled into line, while 
the piper played an attractive little coda in 6-8 time. 

4Cf. Violet Alford: Ceremonial Dances of the Spanish Basques. (Tue Musicau 


QuaRTERLY, July, 1932.) See also Rodney Gallop: A Book of the Basques. London. 
1930. pp. 187, 188. 
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The tunes, in the irregular bagpipe scale, are not easy to note. 

Here, in print for the first time, is one of the llagos with the char- 
acteristic coda, with which all terminate. 


Moderato 














































From these rustic ritualists I also took down several songs, 
two of which are of interest, the first for the spacious quality of the 
melody, and the second for the circumstances in which it is sung: 


Andante largamente 
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‘Alta vae a Lua”’ is an old ballad telling of the Nativity, sung 
when reaping in the scorching August sun. If this is a song of 
sunlight, the other is a song of the dark hours, for it is sung at 
midnight during Lent, in the roadway or on the threshing floor. 
It is the old people who sing, and their song calls upon all mankind 
to awake, to meditate on death, and to pray for the souls in 
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torment. The words, no less austere than the melody may be 
thus translated: 


Awake, sinners, awake and sleep no longer, 

Remember the souls of your fathers who burn in flames, 
Who left their property to you that remember them no more. 
* * 

* 


Eighty or a hundred miles south of Miranda, the Serra 
d’Estrela, Portugal’s highest range, lifts its broad back above the 
pines and rocks of the Beiras. Long, winding valleys and hidden 
villages are enfolded within its rough embrace. The western 
slopes watch the sun set over the sea. Eastwards they look across 
a broad, shallow valley to a heaving sea of barren hills piling up 
upon the Spanish frontier, and bearing on their crests forgotten 
little cities. 

Down a steep eastern flank of the Estrela, Covilha spills the 
cataract of its white houses. Here, as all over Portugal, St. John’s 
Day is a great Midsummer festival of fire, of water, and of lovers. 
The people dance round the bonfires singing artless verses to a tune 
with a curious lilt and tonality: 
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O my St. John the Baptist, 

O my shining diamond, 

Would that I might go with thee 
Far away into the heavens. 


St. John is at my door 

And I have naught to offer him. 
I will give him green reeds 

To lay upon his altar. 


O St. John, St. John, St. John, 
Do not let this summer pass, 

Give me a lover, St. John, a lover, 
A lover, for I would wed. 
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Near Covilha, but hidden deep within the folds of the Serra, 
lies the village of Caseigas, from which come many of the best 
songs I have taken in Portugal. Here the St. John’s song changes 
its tune: 
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The ecclesiastical character of the air is enhanced by the 
medizval “hoquet,” or pause for breath in the middle of a word. 

The peasants of this region are deeply attached to their 
romarias, summer pilgrimages to the shrines of Saints or images of 
the Virgin, which are made the occasion for much feasting and 
dancing. To these they go on foot, a day’s journey or more, 
beguiling the way with traditional songs, to the accompaniment 
of the adufe, a primitive square hand-drum: 
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O Lady of Povoa, Virgin Lady of Povoa, 
My pretty Lady of the Border, 

You dwell on the very frontier, 

You are half Castillian. 


O Lady of Povoa, Lady Virgin of Povoa, 
Bid the weather turn fair, 

For eight days it has been raining 

Water as cold as snow. 
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O Lady Saint Lucia, 

You who dwell at Castelejo, 
Grant sight unto my eyes, 
For that is my one desire. 
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Our Lady of Carmo, 

Whither have they taken her? 

She dwells between Arelvas and Orondo 
Where blooms no other flower.® 


The first two of these airs are in the major mode, but the others 
are in that peculiar tonality which is usually associated with 
Andalusia. Basing himself on the frequent appearance of the 
sharpened note (G sharp if no key-signature is given), the great 
Asturian folk-musician Eduardo Torner interprets these melodies 
as being in a peculiar form of the minor scale, ending on the 
dominant.’ In this way he attempts to account both for the 
sharpened seventh (by attraction to the tonic) and for the final 
Phrygian cadence ending in what he regards as the dominant. 
But this G sharp is rarely found in Portugal. On the contrary, 
everything suggests that the final note is the tonic, and that these 
melodies must accordingly be conceived as being strictly in the 
Phrygian mode. 

Other modes, though rare, are not unknown in this part of 
Portugal, as witness a peculiarly beautiful harvesting song from 
Caseigas which is in the Dorian mode. 


5An allusion to a wonder-working statue of the Virgin which was stolen by one 
village from another. 


°Cf. Folklore y Costumbres de Espafia. Barcelona. 1931. Vol. ii, pp. 11 seq. 





The Stick Dance at Sercio, Miranda do Douro. 
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Nature herself moves with a ponderous deliberation, the peasantry 
have a leisurely dignity of movement and demeanour. The 
Guajiras rhythm is borrowed for their Saias, a dance presenting 
a musical problem which I have as yet been unable to solve. In 
September a big festival is held at Elvas in honour of Our Lady of 
Pity. To this the peasants throng from every corner of the 
Alentejo. Each year a tune is chosen to be the Saias of the year. 
I am told that it is always a new tune, but yet that it is anonymous 
and that all the peasants who come to the festa seem to know it 
already. No one knows who chooses it. This appears to be a 
contradiction in terms and I cannot attempt to explain it. Cer- 
tainly such Saias as I have collected bear every evidence of “‘popu- 
lar’ quality. Here are two of them, the first in the major and the 
second in the Phrygian mode, and both in an irregular Guajiras 
rhythm. 
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In the second of these the vehemence and Spanish fire of the 
first have given way to a more purely Portuguese quality of gentle 
melancholy. 

We find the Guajiras rhythm in the Alentejo as far south as 
Beja, a white city on a low rise which glistens from afar across 
twenty-five miles of dun-coloured plain. 
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Between Beja and the Spanish frontier there lies a small 
strip of territory no more than twenty miles square with a most 
peculiar singing tradition. Here, in a handful of small towns or 
villages such as Serpa, Moura, and Aldeia Nova, the peasantry 
have evolved a style of singing, in three parts, slow and schwer- 
miitig, yet full of ornament, which to my knowledge is without 
either parallel or explanation. 

A great part of their repertoire is of little or no intrinsic 
interest, consisting of the obvious “‘tonic-dominant” dance-songs 
or of little waltz-tunes which may have been popular in Lisbon 
fifty years ago. There are however one or two striking exceptions, 
songs remarkable for their free and plastic rhythm-forms and for 
a tendency, linking them with the Mixolydian mode, to flatten 
the seventh note, except when, as leading note, it is sharpened by 
attraction to the tonic. 
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The relationship between words and tune in this part of the 
world is interesting. All these tunes may be used for any one of 
the quadras (independent quatrains) common all over Portugal, of 
which upwards of 60,000 have already been set down in print. To 
the tune, however, is usually attached some brief refrain such as 
“Ai o Linda Rosa,” or “Meu Lirio Roxo” which is interpolated 
in every quatrain. Or, sometimes, a whole verse, known as a 
resquebo, is associated with the air, and is sung once through in 
chorus, between every verse. 

The examples printed in this article are only a few of those I 
have collected. They should suffice, however, to show the beauty 
and character of the music of a region which has been hitherto 
neglected, and which still offers a rich field to anyone inclined to 
undertake research among a people as charming as they are 
friendly and hospitable. 




















ASIATIC SURVIVALS IN INDIAN SONGS 
By MARIUS BARBEAU 


be doubted. Abundant evidence, gathered for the National 

Museum of Canada in the last fifteen years, shows how the 
Athaspascan nomads, after they had crossed Bering into America, 
spread in various directions over a large part of our continent. 
Some of their roving bands, following game, journeyed south along 
the Rockies, or down the northwest coast, where salmon was plenti- 
ful. Many of them scattered over the vast swamps of the far 
north almost as far as Hudson Bay, while others ascended the 
Mackenzie into the grasslands of the prairies. Once they had 
discovered the buffalo, they vied in the hunt with the earlier 
prairie occupants, eventually displacing them with hammer- 
blows. For they were of the breed of the Tartars. They pene- 
trated as far south as Arizona, and were only prevented by the 
white man from invading Mexico, as the Mayas had done a 
millennium before. 

The recent recording of the songs of the northwestern Indians 
(see THE Musica QuaRTERLY, January, 1933) has provided an 
opportunity for a study of their relationship to Asiatic songs. 
The results have been startling. Some of the songs, from both 
sides of Bering, have proved so strikingly akin to each other, 
that an intensive study of our large museum collections of phono- 
graphic records, with the object of ascertaining whether the songs 
had a common origin, was bound to follow. Indeed, it is under 
way, and is likely to continue. A few conclusions, even at this 
early stage, may be of general interest. 

Among Europeans, there is an ample supply of religious and 
ceremonial songs that are more than a thousand years old, e. g., 
the Ambrosian music of the Catholic church which adheres to the 
musical language of the ancients. The innate conservatism dis- 
played by the Ambrosian chant may be observed also in the rituals 
of other creeds. Songs, in set forms, do not readily change. 
Handed down from generation to generation, they naturally hark 
back to the past, sometimes a very remote past. Their tunes and 
words linger on and, often deformed, travel far from their birth- _ 
place. Indian ceremonial-songs, in this respect, do not differ 
from others. 

But, curiously enough, the idea of comparing Indian songs 
with those of Siberia or China as a means of discovering the origin 
of the former, did not occur to me until recently. Still, plenty 
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of material has been ready at hand for years. Nearly one thou- 
sand native songs of British Columbia and Alaska have been 
recorded in the past twenty years for the National Museum of 
Canada, and many others are conserved in collections of the 
United States and Germany. Many ancient Chinese and Japanese 
songs have been marketed by the phonograph companies. Besides, 
over a hundred Siberian songs were recorded about thirty years 
ago for the Jesup Expedition, and the records have since been 
stored away at the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York. 
+ * 
* 


When studying the Indian tribes of the Nass River on the 
Alaskan border some years ago, I heard on the phonograph a 
Japanese tune that arrested my attention. It closely resembled 
some of the songs of the Yukon and northern British Columbia, 
which I had been recording among the natives. 

The tune at the beginning scaled a high curve, touched a 
top note, then dropped over wide intervals to the bottom, where 
it droned leisurely, just as do the tunes of a number of typical 
Indian songs. The melodic resemblance between the Japanese and 
Indian songs reminded me of other things: the nearness of Alaska 
to Japan; the Mongolian features of both natives and Japanese; 
the fan-like migrations of the Indians away from Bering, which I 
had been probing; and the cultural stamp of Asia noticeable on the 
whole northwest coast. 

Incessant contacts tended to reunite the related peoples on 
both sides of Bering, long after they had parted and those on our 
continent had strayed away to farther districts. Bering is only 
forty miles wide. It is dotted with islands, freezes over in winter, 
and can be crossed in a day or two. The American and Siberian 
natives kept in close touch with each other for barter. A trade 
route extended, since prehistoric times, from Siberia into Alaska, 
and almost as far as Hudson Bay. The strait was navigated in 
skin-boats during summer, and it could be crossed, over the ice, 
in winter. No real barrier ever interfered with those widely 
scattered people, who sought each other seasonally for the exchange 
of commodities essential to life. Customs and culture passed 
back and forth also, slowly but surely. There was no complete 
break. 

Ancient traditions accompanied the early migrators in their 
trek eastward into the Alaskan tundras. It may be easily sur- 
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A typical Indian singer of the far Northwest. 
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mised that, together with other things, some of the ancient songs 
survived among them, at least in type or melodic pattern. Or 
else, newer songs might have spread from one end to another along 
the trade routes. Traders were wont to sing during the barter, to 
impress would-be purchasers with the excellence of their wares. 
Asia had much to furnish. She was like a large container over- 
flowing with riches into a still uncultivated and hungry America. 

The little Japanese song I heard on the phonograph at the 
Arrandale cannery of the Nass was enough to remind me of all this. 
But to what use? To compare Indian customs and songs with 
those of northeastern Asia is not an easy undertaking, since 
materials must be secured at first hand. So I dropped the idea, 
hoping for later opportunities. 

x * 
x 


Recently, after having transcribed for publication nearly one 
hundred British Columbia and Yukon songs, I showed about 
twenty of them to Professor Kiang Kang-hu, an eminent Chinese 
authority, now on the staff of McGill University at Montreal. 
The results of his inspection far exceeded my expectation, particu- 
larly when we came to dirge or funeral songs. I shall recount here 
two or three examples of these results. 

The dirge of Raven-drum: 

This funeral song is the exclusive family property of Kweenu, a 
Raven chief of the Kitwinlkul tribe, on the Grease-Trail between 
the Skeena and the Nass, in northern British Columbia. The 
ancestors of this family in the recent past migrated down from the 
north. Their traditional dirges, of which the following is one, 
were used only at the death of chiefs, and during the incineration 
of the body on a pyre. 
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Words: 

The Raven drum now has come back. We can hear nothing but 
iis large voice. It is like a great brightness. 

The great voice of the Raven, the cawing Raven all covered with 
pearls, is ahead of me. We can hear nothing but its large voice... . 

Professor Kiang said that this Indian song seemed similar to 
a Buddhist chant for funeral services, used among the nomads of 
Mongolia. I had not told him, at the moment, that it was a 
funeral song of a family of Indians whose home stands in the 
Canadian Rockies, on the Grease-trail, running southwards. 

His statement led me to look for other significant similarities 
between the mortuary rituals and songs of Asia and the north- 
west coast. How startling a turn my comparison would take 
if the resemblance were to change to identity in such things as 
ritual forms (in the use, for instance, of similar drums to mark the 
rhythm), or the appearance of Asiatic words—perhaps Chinese 
words—in the songs! Buddhism, though in eastern Asia typically 
Chinese, has travelled far to the north, among the primitive 
Siberian tribes. It is familiar among the present Siberian tribes of 
Kamchatka, close to Bering. Who knows but it might have been 
there early enough to cross the strait with the ancient Siberian 
ancestors of the present natives of the Canadian Rockies! 

The next dirge we examined was one that belongs exclusively 
to a branch of the Eagle clan of the Kitwanga tribe, in northern 
British Columbia. This clan partook in the most recent invasion 
from the north. It has belonged to this district for less than two 
hundred years. 

The dirge of the Eagles (Geetanret): 
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Words: 

I looked up to the sky. Daylight came down early from the East. 

This funeral chant reminded Professor Kiang “‘very much” 
of a Chinese ceremonial song he had heard coffin-carriers sing in 
the streets of Pekin. So, from Mongolia we had proceeded a 
step farther into China to find further similiarities with Indian 
songs. But the next song brought us a real surprise. The very 
refrain was the same as that used in Chinese funeral songs. 

Second dirge of the Eagles (Geetanrat): 
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Words: 
Alas! alas! alas! alas!.... (Hayu, hayu....) The chiefs 
mourn the last survivors of Geetanret. Alas! alas!.... 


Now that the great chief has died, it is as if the sun were eclipsed. 


Alas! alas! .... 
My heart is full of grief, because the burial boxes of the other . 


The words of the main section of this song were in a 
local dialect, and referred to a fairly recent tribal event. But, 
to the singer, the refrain hayu, hayu, hayu, was unintelligible, 
meaningless. 
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Not so to Professor Kiang, who was amazed. Hayu means 
“Alas!” in Chinese, and is exactly what dirge-singers in China 
are accustomed to exclaim in frequent repetition. It forms an 
habitual part of familiar Buddhist rituals. The Indians of the 
northwest coast were unawares singing a Chinese religious refrain. 
This was, indeed, a significant and startling discovery. 

Looking over a number of other songs, I find that the refrain 
hayu (alas!), wherever it appears, is used with the right context, 
i. e., in songs of mourning over the death of a relative, and that, 
in every instance, it is employed by members of the Eagle and the 
Wolf clans, both of which were recent invaders from the far north. 

The sing-song-like way of moaning which I quoted in Tue 
MusicaL QUARTERLY (January, 1933, p. 106) suggested other 
striking resemblances in mortuary customs. While I was at the 
Arrandale cannery, on the Nass River, close to the Alaskan border, 
during the fishing season of 1928, a tragedy brought grief to the 
natives stationed there. Several of them died of poisoning, after 
eating decayed salmon roe. Dirges broke out early one morning, 
and throughout the following days women could be heard moaning 
in the woods. 

As soon as the news of the misfortune broke out in the summer 
village, old women began to wail pitifully. Crouching on the 
ground in front of their houses, they tore their hair and beat the 
ground with their foreheads. For once in their lives, those Indians 
cast restraint to the winds and gave vent to grief. Professional 
mourners, like those of ancient Greece, rent the air with their 
lament, and sprinkled ashes on their heads. 

“Just as it would happen in China,” Professor Kiang added 
after I reported the occurrence to him. “There also mourners 
pound the ground with their foreheads, and they are paid for it. 
Quite typical!” 

From the dirges, quoted above, Professor Kiang and I 
passed on to others. One of the most striking, because of its 
strange melody, was Hano! (THe MusicaL QUARTERLY, 1933, 
p. 107). Somehow it seemed quite familiar to Professor Kiang. 
“Tt sounds very much like a Buddhist chant in a funeral service,” 
he declared. ‘““This chant comes from Hindu music.” Another 
link in the long chain of origins: from Alaska, we pass on to 
Siberia, to China, to India. 

Another Indian dirge of northern British Columbia, that of 
Small-Raven of Kitwanga, “sounds like a night-watchman’s 
song in Pekin,” said Professor Kiang. “The watchman goes out 
and shouts: ‘Be careful of your fire and your doors! Beware of 
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thieves!’ Drum-beats accompany the night-calls. The rhythm 
of the Indian dirge also is marked by drum-beats. 
The dirge of Small-Raven (Hlkwaqaq): 
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Hohaleanagwah, I bemoan the small human-like Raven of my 
sorrowful heart... . 

The Raven here is the principal emblem of the singer’s clan, 
which passes on to a new holder after the death of the head-chief. 
The song also includes the words: I am left alone. Broken- 
hearted am I when I take his place, for I remember all my ancestors. 

Other native songs from British Columbia likewise resemble 
Asiatic songs. For instance: 

A lyric tune of the Yukon and the Northwest, often called a- 
“love” or a “mountain” song (‘Honekone,’ Toe Musica QuarR- 
TERLY, Jan., 1933, p. 102), was “like a harvest song of China. 
Girls sing it while working in the fields and picking tea leaves.” 

Another, a lullaby of the Nass (that of Nampks) “resembles 
a Chinese shepherd song. It is very much like it.” 
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A “peace song” of the Haidas and the Nass people, the words 
of which are in a foreign language not understood by the singers, is 
reminiscent of “‘a Chinese sacrificial song.” It was learnt by a 
Nass River Indian, the old singer’s father, from Haida Indians on 
Queen Charlotte Island. The Nass people had fought the Haidas 
long before, and peace had been restored after prolonged enmity. 
Nine canoes of the Nass tribes went to Tlawaq, on the island, 
and a feast was held. The Haida chief sang the peace-song 
during the ceremony. The guests from the coast of the mainland 
stayed there for three weeks and learned some of the songs of their 
hosts. After that time the Haidas and Nass people intermarried. 
The learning of the “‘peace song” by the singer’s father shows how 
songs often travel from tribe to tribe. Many Nass River songs 
are in foreign languages, mostly those of northern tribes. 

A lyric melody of the uplands, the ‘‘Fireweed” song of the 
Skeena headwaters, resembles a ‘‘Chinese street-tune.” Its first 
part certainly sounds exotic, almost European, if heard among 
other Indian songs. 

The Fireweed song: 
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Words: 

The Fireweed people will drink fermented juice with the Wolf 
and the Raven tribes. Why think you that we know not how to 
brew it? We walk about proudly, because we have made it for a 


long time. 
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Another song, a lullaby, reminds Professor Kiang of a Japa- 
nese lullaby, to the acompaniment of which Nipponese mothers 
gently sway the children wrapped upon their shoulders, as do 
Indian mothers also. 

The use of the drum in the Indian songs is an important 
element to consider in tracing their origin. 

The Indian drum of Alaska and the Canadian Rockies con- 
sists of a tanned skin dried and stretched over only one side of a 
closed circular band of wood. It is exactly similar to the instru- 
ment which the Koriak tribes of northeastern Siberia use in 
funeral rituals. Siberian drums, according to Jochelson (The 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, IV), are “covered on both sides 
with hide, like those found among the American Indians.... To- 
gether with drums covered on but one side” they “are used in 
Siberia only by the Buddhists,” in “their divine services.” Even 
in size the Siberian and Alaskan skin-drums are much alike, as 
our illustrations show. In northwestern America, the drums were 
used not only in “divine services” but in rituals of incineration. 
For dead bodies, as in Siberia, were burnt on a pyre surrounded by 
dirge-singers and mourners. 


* 


In the light of these discoveries, a new field for fruitful 
investigations lies open before us. Theorists for many years 
have endeavoured to explain the independent origin in America 
of cultural features known elsewhere. Primitive men were 
supposed to find within themselves the faculty of recreating the 
same processes over and over again wherever they might chance 
to be. For lack of historical records it was impossible to check the 
application of the theory to features that refused to reveal their 
origins to investigators, and were accordingly swamped under a 
deluge of vague, if not sentimental, assumptions. But things may 
now take another turn, should the comparison of native songs on 
both sides of Bering prove that they go back to a common Asiatic 
source. 

The new evidence under observation may turn out to be of 
an historical nature, should it be finally established that an early. 
derivative form of Buddhism long prevailed, as now seems prac- 
tically certain, in the mortuary rituals of the northwest-coast 
Indians. Things like Buddhism and the Chinese mortuary rituals 
cannot be considered essential to human nature. They are a 
culture growth, largely accidental, like all other such growths. 
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Besides, there is explicit evidence of the migrations from Asia of 
the people themselves. 

Once this is generally taken into account, many other so- 
called independent creations of prehistoric America are bound 
to prove derivations. Professor Kiang, impelled by the new 
drift of things, is already working upon a series of striking similar- 
ities, if not identities, between Mexican and Chinese civilizations. 
His work may be the beginning of the end for native American 
“insularity” in culture. 

A thorough analysis of northwestern American and Siberian 
songs and rituals is an unavoidable step in the right direction. 
It is fortunate that it is now being undertaken. 

Over a hundred wax records of Siberian songs have been 
preserved, unpublished, for over thirty years at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. They were recorded 
for the Jesup North Pacific Expedition to the Northwest Coast 
and Siberia. Their usefulness in the present investigation can 
hardly be exaggerated. I was startled, when I studied them early 
in January, 1933, with the definite evidence they yielded in a num- 
ber of unforeseen directions. What was only conjecture without 
them, now becomes something demonstrable. Unexpected rela- 
tions, of a semi-historical nature, are brought out between people 
on both sides of Bering—some of them far removed from each 
other—such as we had not even thought of before. 

But that is another story, to be told at some other time. 

















VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


HERE are no musical memorabilia that stir the chronicler 
to higher fervor than do the recollections of solemn vigils 
in the opera house. Let him have heard Rubinstein or 

Sarasate in concert, and he may yet be argued into conceding that 
Liszt or Wieniawski was as good or better. But when it comes to 
his gods and goddesses of the footlights, their supremacy he holds 
inviolable. He will insist that nothing ever equalled, much less 
could surpass, the performances he was privileged to witness. 
Whether it be Patti as Rosina, Lucca as Carmen, Lehmann as 
Fidelio, Niemann as Siegmund, de Reszke as Tristan, or Ternina 
as Tosca, never was there the like of them before or after. They 
were incomparable, and each generation, in turn, champions its 
operatic favorites with a touching and often pugnacious partiality. 

This seasoning of combative chivalry lends a peculiar flavor 
to operatic reminiscences. It adds a spice to the old, old tales 
that carry one through the heat of battle, that unroll before the 
reader’s eye dark plots and darker counterplots. Opera thrives as 
it strives. How could it otherwise have weathered the bitter 
feuds, survived the petty rivalries, that have accompanied its 
progress for the last three hundred years? 

Much of this operatic warfare enlivens the pages of Mr. 
Herman Klein’s most recent volume of recollections. Character- 
istically, he calls it ““The Golden Age of Opera’”*—his age. The 
definite article makes it somewhat exclusive. Was ever past 
age other than golden? Mr. Klein’s gold, oftenest, is pure and 
unalloyed; he can discriminate; he has an eye, and ear, for tinsel. 
More than for yellow metal, the epoch was notable for its gems of a 
dazzling fire, was graced with voices of bewitching charm and 
brilliance. We are allowed a peep into the treasure cave of Ali 
Baba and his brother impresarios. From now on, however, we 
need not accept all that the chronicler tells us, without the possibil- 
ily of satisfying ourselves that we agree. We can assay the gold. 
From now on we have the phonograph. We, of our generation, 
have no telling what was the actual sound and wherein lay the 
insidious beauty of such voices as those of Jenny Lind, of Lablache, 
Rubini, Mario, Tamburini, Malibran, Henriette Sontag, Catalani, 


The Golden Age of Opera’”’ by Herman Klein, 12 plates, xxvi, 275 pp. $4.00. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Faustina Hasse, and the great castrati of the eighteenth and 
seventeenth century. Posterity will be able to “check up” on 
Caruso, Melba, Nordica, Destinn—and for ever after. Mr. 
Klein’s “golden age” is largely pre-phonographic, and therefore 
most of it defies challenging by those who are younger than the 
distinguished veteran journalist, or by those whose memories are 
shorter. Mr. Klein heard all the great voices of his day, and they 
were many. Preference or choice among them would seem difficult, 
even for one so expert in the training and judging of a voice as Mr. 
Klein is, disciple of Manuel Garcia. Yet there seems to have been 
one voice above all others that “‘without the risk of hyperbole” 
haunted him ever since he first heard it—“‘the strangely individual 
and moving tones” of Christine Nilsson. Would a phonograph 
record explain this preference? Mr. Klein thought that Nilsson 
gave the “ideally perfect impersonation of Marguerite” in Gounod’s 
“Faust.” She also sang Wagnerian réles. “It was harder to 
choose between Nilsson and Albani [as Elsas in rival presentations 
of ‘Lohengrin’] than between Tietjens and D’Angeri [as Ortruds]. 
Both Elsas seemed to me to embody and realize in the fullest 
degree Wagner’s conception. J] have never, indeed, seen any 
nearer approach, unless, perhaps, in the more wholly German, 
more subtly suggestive delineation of Rosa Sucher.” We who 
have heard none of these prime donne can not offer an opinion. 
When we saw, not heard, Rosa Sucher she had passed the age where 
she might have credibly coaxed the swan and his knight from their 
lair. But she still possessed a singular charm, not incompatible 
with the grand manner. Mr. Klein calls Rosa Sucher “perhaps 
the greatest female exponent of the new German art that our 
generation had seen.” That was in 1882. 

In relating his “Lohengrin” reminiscences, Mr. Klein commits 
an amusing slip when he speaks of Tietjens, in the second act, as 
scolding her henpecked and bullied husband, Telramund, with a 
“‘touch of harshness” in her voice “that only brought into stronger 
relief the soft hypocrisy of her appeal to Elsa, culminating in the 
heavenly strain of melody that accompanies the entry of the two 
women into the Wartburg.” Mr. Klein plausibly adds: “That 
was an unforgettable moment”’—it well might have been; how it 
should have complicated the already involved situation between 
Elizabeth, Tannhiuser, and Frau Venus. 

Mr. Klein is fortunate in having belonged to the generation 
which, in its younger years, came squarely upon the mature Wag- 
ner. The fight still raged. It was a question of which side to be 
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on. The decision, for Mr. Klein, came on June 20, 1882, after 
hearing in London “Tristan and Isolde” for the first time: 


Five years’ acquaintance with Richter concert excerpts had prepared 
us in some measure for a wonderful experience, but not for the over- 
powering and indescribable sensation that it actually created. As I 
recall it now, fifty years later, I can remember only that I left the theatre 
feeling like one intoxicated, and that my first action on regaining my 
mental equilibrium was to solemnly vow that I would never write another 
word in disparagement of Richard Wagner or his music so long as I lived. 
True, I had never counted myself among his critical adversaries, but as 
one of those who only loved his music down to a certain point, or, perhaps 
I should say, down to a certain period in the manifestation of his genius. 
Henceforward I was going to be his wholehearted admirer, from the real 
flowering of that genius down to the last bar of the yet unheard and 
unknown “Parsifal.”” My decision, which I frankly announced in the 
Sunday Times, may seem a small thing now, but at the moment it was 
made I can assure the reader that it was no trifling matter. 


Mr. Klein’s story is chiefly that of the opera in London, from 
about 1870 until 1914, except for a comparatively brief interim he 
spent in New York. London boasts of a long and rich operatic 
tradition. Already in Handel’s day, famous singers from every 
land flocked to the British capital. Baron Péllnitz, far-travelled 
and gossipy letter-writer of the early eighteenth century, reported 
that the English “have an Italian opera which is the best and most 
magnificent in Europe. They pay a Guinea for the Boxes, half a 
Guinea for the Pit, and a Crown for the Gallery. But tho’ ’tis 
always crowded, yet it won’t defray the Expenses of Acting, so 
that several of the Nobility contribute to the salaries of the Actors, 
which are extravagant; but then they have the best voices in Italy. 
An Actor [male soprano] whose Name is Senesino, has one thousand 
five hundred pounds a Year, besides Presents in Abundance. The 
Music of these Operas is generally composed by one Hendel, who is 
esteemed by a great many People beyond all Expression, but others 
reckon him no extraordinary Man.” Times may have changed— 
ma non tanto. 

Péllnitz stressed the brilliant appearance of the London 
audiences, the bright illumination of the Haymarket Theatre, by 
means of countless wax candles. Mr. Klein, in 1872, found 
Covent Garden a place of enchantment. “At that period of the 
Victorian age Covent Garden did not wear the same drab aspect 
on an opera night that it does today.... It was illuminated, of 
course, by gas, this being some twenty years before electricity for 
lighting theatres came into use. Nevertheless, the dozens of 
bright girandoles fixed between the boxes on every tier gave out 
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an agreeably soft, suffused light that was very pleasant to the eye; 
while from the middle of the ceiling—less pleasant for the occupants 
of the gallery—hung a huge crystal chandelier.” Mr. Klein, al- 
though in his youth a frequent visitor to said gallery, remembers 
only the glamor of the spectacle and forgets to tell us of the stifling 
heat and noxious fumes that turned the upper regions of a gas-lit 
theatre into a place for which “paradise” was a slightly ironical 
appellation. 

Mr. Klein met Richard Wagner personally in the spring of 
1877 at the time of the ill-fated London festival. He writes: 


The story of the Festival need not be re-told in these pages. It is 
now remembered chiefly, if not entirely, for the unpleasant fact that 
Wagner’s nerves completely gave way at the final rehearsal, compelling 
him to resign the baton to Richter, upon whose broad shoulders fell the 
work of conducting the greater portion of every program. In order, how- 
ever, to satisfy the public and at least enable them to see Wagner in 
person, he came upon the platform at every concert and there sat motion- 
less and Sphinx-like in an armchair whilst some of the pieces were being 
played. I made no attempt to gauge his feelings during each of these 
ordeals, for his countenance revealed nothing. ... The festival would 
have resulted in a heavy loss but for two extra concerts, for which the 
whole personnel accepted half-fees. A cheque for £700 was all that 
Wagner had to take away with him on bebalf of his Bayreuth fund. For 
his English friends and supporters there remained a polite letter of 
thanks from himself and some mixed souvenirs of a curious historic event. 


Wagner’s operas now draw the maximum box-oflice receipts, 
not only in London, but in Paris and in New York. We do not 
mention Germany where, of late, he has been assigned to a place, in 
another armchair, by the side of Wotan himself, Wagner’s inquisi- 
tive and tiresome bore. He now watches another kind of festival. 

Mr. Klein says: “I have never seen a finer Beckmesser than 
Ebrke or a brighter David than Landau.”” Did he never hear and 
see the extraordinary ““Beckmesser” of Fritz Friedrichs (who sang 
the part in London as well as in New York)? It was the dis- 
covery, by Julius Kniese, of Friedrich’s ““Beckmesser” in Bremen 
that made possible the first performance of ““Die Meistersinger”’ in 
Bayreuth. And we well remember Friedrichs giving us, as a boy of 
sixteen or so, a description of his first meeting with Cosima Wagner 
at Wahnfried, one winter evening, when in the darkened music- 
room, where she crouched in the corner of a sofa, wrapped in furs, 
she asked him to do the scene of the Gemerke in the first act. 
Friedrichs truly created the part, he made a tragic though ludicrous 
character of what before him had been simply conceived as a silly 
clown. The strain of learning and singing Klingsor and the 
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Alberichs landed him in the insane asylum at Bayreuth. Mr. 
Klein rates Julius Lieban “a superb Mime”; did he never see him 
as “David”? And yet, for years Lieban had a sort of monopoly 
on that part. 

Betelgeuse in Mr. Klein’s operatic firmament is properly 
represented by that unexcelled luminary, Jean de Reszke. Augus- 
tus Harris—young, astute, enterprising impresario—decided in 
the early weeks of 1887 to revive Italian opera, long moribund. He 
obtained the countenance and support of the Prince of Wales and 
of two of the Prince’s closest friends, Lady de Grey and Lady 
Charles Beresford. The conductor was Luigi Mancinelli. His 
reign in London lasted until 1905. (For several years he con- 
ducted at the Metropolitan Opera in New York.) The singers 
formed a radiant galaxy, and an expensive one. The £10,000 that 
Harris lost over his four weeks’ season “‘turned out to be the best 
financial investment of his career.” He laid the foundation for a 
grand operatic revival. 


But the keystone to the arch of the new structure was provided by 
the “second coming” of Jean de Reszke. When the new tenor from 
Paris—an elder brother of the admired basso cantante, Edouard de 
Reszke—made his début at Drury Lane on June 13th, 1887, as Radames 
in “‘Aida,”’ few habitués recognized in him the “Signor de Reschi” who had 
sung certain baritone parts (including Don Giovanni) at the same theatre 
during the “Her Majesty’s Opera” season of 1875. The intervening 
twelve years had worked a transformation alike in the individual, the 
voice, and the artist that rendered him practically unrecognizable. I, 
for one, had barely remembered him when introduced to bim at Edouard’s 
house in Paris, on the morning that Harris and I breakfasted with the 
brothers on our way to Madrid to hear and engage fresh artists. Long 
before then the clever Italian teacher, Sbriglia, had effected the amazing 
change in Jean’s voice that had caused the Parisians to rave over its 
beauty and led to his triumph at the Opéra as the hero of Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade.” That was in 1884. 


Jean de Reszke was a darling of the gods. They had given him 
everything: voice, musicianship, intelligence, a handsome presence, 
expressive talents as an actor, and the soul of a gentleman. He 
proved his qualities convincingly when he stepped from the French 
and Italian repertory into the Wagnerian réles of Lohengrin, 
Walter, Siegfried, and Tristan. He had the advantage over many- 
German tenors in that his circumference was not over-dilated by 
the constant imbibing of Lager and Pilsener. Mr. Klein relates 
that Saint-Saéns liked Paul Franz as Samson and called him “un 
excellent ténor qui pése justement ce qu’il faut pour le réle.” 
If the weight of our singers were always a determining factor in 
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casting them, we should have been deprived of some exquisite 
moments in Melba’s “Mimi” who, not even by the widest stretch 
of the imagination, could have been suspected of suffering from 
acute consumption. 

Mr. Klein regrets having missed—since it occurred slightly 
before his time—the “cast of the century” in “Don Giovanni,” 
with Tietjens as Donna Anna, Christine Nilsson as Elvira, Patti as 
Zerlina, Mario as Don Ottavio, and Faure as Don Giovanni. We 
should like to nominate for the honors of the cast of the present 
century in ““Don Giovanni” the one we heard some twenty years 
ago in the Boston Opera House, under the direction of Weingartner, 
with Emmy Destinn as Donna Anna, Vanni Marcoux as Don 
Giovanni, and, above all, an unforgettable John McCormack, then 
youthful and lithe, as Don Ottavio. Such singing can truly happen 
only once every hundred years. 

And yet, when we turn the pages of Mr. Klein’s entertaining 
book, it seems that countless constellations, one more marvellous 
than the other, pass before our eyes as the heavens of opera revolve 
in their ineluctable course. These stars are all meteors. They have 
their hour, then they are seen no more. Only the most brilliant 
among them leave a trace of their trajectory studded with star- 
dust. Mr. Klein has lovingly—almost too greedily—gathered the 
sparks and blown them into a phantom flame with the warm 
breath of his enthusiasm. And if we are quarrelsome enough, 
after all, to question whether his age was “the” golden age of 
opera, or merely one of several, we lay ourselves open to the 
suspicion of being envious, for, at best, we cannot expect or hope 
to attend as long or as brilliant a series of operatic performances 
as it was given to Mr. Klein to hear. 





* * 
* 


We should like briefly to recommend to our readers a few more 
books that have recently come to our attention. 

Miss Marion Bauer’s “Twentieth Century Music, how it 
developed, how to listen to it” (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1933), because of its thoughtful and helpful attempt to explain 
what is happening in some of our contemporary music— which 
leaves not only the layman puzzled. 

Mr. Sigmund Spaeth’s “The Art of Enjoying Music” (New 
York, Whittlesey House, 1933), because of its engaging and 
courageous treatment of an unwieldy mass of information, rendered 
appetizing and digestible for the benefit, chiefly, of those poten- 
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tially vast numbers who accidentally discover that emasculated 
crooning and ladies’ trios are not the only forms of music that 
lavish advertisers spread upon the air. 

Mr. Richard Specht’s “Beethoven, as he lived,” translated by 
Alfred Kalisch (New York, Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1933), 
because it succeeds in presenting a great musician, too often 
stripped of his human qualities or unnecessarily invested with 
superhuman ones, as a great and absorbing personality not devoid 
of flaws. 

Mr. Richard Specht’s “Giacomo Puccini,” translated by 
Catherine Alison Phillips (New York, Alfred A. Knopf), because 
it is the first extensive and sympathetic biography of a musician 
whose astonishing innovations in musical speech have been 
allowed temporarily to disappear behind a few blatant platitudes 
that he enunciated and that the world has hugged to its melody- 
loving heart. 

“From Bach to Stravinsky,” edited by David Ewen (New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1933), because among its twenty 
essays by different contributors there are several (not counting two 
by this reviewer!) that draw good likenesses of the various com- 
posers and offer shrewd appraisals of their work. 

“Theodore Kroyer Festschrift, zum 60. Geburtstage, am 9. 
September 1933” (Regensburg, Gustav Bosse, 1933), because, 
among the sixteen articles contributed by friends and former pupils 
of our gquondam teacher at the University of Munich, the studious 
in musical history will find a great deal of scholarly research and 
sober writing. 

Miss Helen H. Roberts’s “Form in Primitive Music” (New 
York, American Library of Musicology, W. W. Norton & Co., 
1933), because it proves anew that we have close at hand, among 
the music of the North American Indians, much material which 
will amply repay the diligent study of it. 

Ottilie von Balassa’s ““Die Brahms Freundin Ottilie Ebener 
und ihr Kreis” (Vienna, F. Bondy, 1933), because it may serve as a 
slight antidote against some phases of Mr. Robert Haven Schauff- 
ler’s “The Unknown Brahms,” our frank opinion of which may be 
found in the February, 1934, issue of The American Mercury. 

Eduard Stemplinger’s “Richard Wagner in Miinchen, 1864- . 
1870, Legende und Wirklichkeit” (Munich, Knorr & Hirth, 1933), 
because in its 159 pages it unfolds, probably for the first time, a 
clear picture of the lies, intrigues, and disillusions that entwined 
the lives of Cosima, Hans von Biilow, and King Ludwig with the 
stupendous masterwork and brutal selfishness of Richard Wagner. 
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Marc Pincherle’s “‘Corelli” (Paris, Felix Alean, 1933), because 
it renders a critical and authentic account of the musician’s life 
and compositions, and incidentally seeks to explain why so much 
of Corelli’s music is nowadays cast into undeserved oblivion. 

The “Proceedings of the [London] Musical Association, 
Fifty-ninth session, 1932-33” (Leeds, Whitehead & Miller, 1933), 
because it contains the usual collection of excellent papers and 
the stimulating discussions provoked by their reading. 


C. E. 
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